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ENGINEERING WORKS ERECTED AT THE HEAD 
OF THE DELTA OF THE NILE. 
Tue magnificent character of the ancient ruins of Egypt, their 
gigantic proportions, and the shroud of mystery that envelopes 
their history, have ever made them objects of the most intense 
curiosity. Standing alone in their solemn grandeur, they have 
been supposed to be without rivals, and none have dreamed that 
in modern times any monument would be erected on the banks 
of the Nile, that could approach these ancient models in their 
vastness of conception, and surpass them all in the usefulness of 
its purpose ; yet such is really the case. 

Egypt being destitute of rain, has ever depended for its pro- 
verbial fertility upon the enriching floods of that mysterious 
river, the sources of which, even in these days of geographical 
expeditions, are hidden in obscurity. About the 15th of June, 
its surface, which had been stagnant for months, shows symp- 
toms of agitation, slowly but surely its flowing tide swells, over- 
flowing the contiguous banks, and deposits its golden wei!th of 
an enriched soil in its course. Of all the festivals of u:e an- 
cient Egyptians, that one dedicated to the Niloa was the most 
magnificent, and was indulged in, not only by all the native in- 
habitants, but strangers from the surrounding countries came in 
throngs to witness the blessings and invocations which were 
called forth by the event. The priests, who had full possession 
of the minds of the people, instructed them that, unless every 
ceremony was performed, and every sacrifice offered, the river 
would refuse to overflow the land. They related, as the pun- 
ishment for impiety, that the scn of Sesostris, the mighty king, 
was struck blind because he impetuously threw a javelin into 
rising waters. The perfect belief of the multitude in this and 
similar ideas secured an annual jubilee on the grandest scale. 
Men and women assembled from all parts of the country in the 
towns of their respective homes. Grand festivities were pro- 





claimed, and all the enjoyments of the table were united with 
the solemnity of a holy festival. Music, the dance, and appro- 
priate hymns, marked the respect they felt for the deity that 
was supposed to live in the water, while his image was carried 
in regal pomp through the cities and villages, that it might be 
worshipped by the exulting inhabitants. 

In modern times the pomp of ancient Egyptian celebrations 
have passed away, still the memory of these old superstitions 
is yet preserved in the great state with which the canal of Grand 
Cairo is opened every year; while the women, as everywhere 
else in the world, more religiously disposed than the men, bathe 
in the rising waters, to express their veneration for the benefit 
it confers upon the country. 

How to appropriate in the best manner the fertilizing quali- 
ties of the overflowing waters of the Nile has been the study 
of the rulers of Egypt from immemorial times. Herodotus in- 
forms us that Menez, the first sovereign of that country, changed 
the bed of the river, which originally flowed entirely along the 
sandy mountains on the side of Africa, and by the means of an 
artificial canal caused it to run through the centre of the moun- 
tains, thus rescuing to Egypt the land on which the city of 
Memphis was built. As late as the time of the father of history, 
this canal was repaired and regularly defended, and it is said 
that the original course of the river may still be traced across 
the desert, passing east of the lakes of Natroun, by petrified 
wood, masts, luteen yards, and wrecks of vessels, by which 
it was anciently navigated. Sesostris, who was the first great 
soldier Egypt produced, employed the captives he made from 
the different nations he conquered to build the immense canals 
by which the country was intersected. In consequence of these 
involuntary labors the streams occurred so often that horseback 
riding was disagreeable, and the use of carriages impossible, both 





means of eonveyance having been previously in common use. 
In modern times—that is to say for the last thousand years 
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GIGANTIC ENGINEERING WORKS FOR THE IRRIGATION OF EGYPT, ERECTED OVER THE ROSETTA 











































—the artificial irrigation of Egypt has been dependent solely 
upon the rudest machinery erected on the banks of the river, by 
means of which water was raised and thus distributed through 
the fields. Of course this method has been limited in its results 
and confined to a narrow strip of country. The climate and 
soil of Egypt admit of two crops during the year; the produce 
of the winter consists of corn, clover and flax, which are watered 
during the month of September by the natural rise of the river; 
while the productions of summer, consisting of indigo, sugar, 
and cotton, depend for their profitable growth upon irrigation 
by artificial means; but this last mentioned method adds so much 
to the expense of ‘cultivation, that the masses of the people are 
content with the realization of one crop. 

Mehemet Ali, who was imbued with the spirit of the old 
Pharaohs, conceived an idea which was worthy of a ruler over 
the Pyramids and the ruins of Thebes, which was no less than 
damming up the Nile, so that its waters might be held subser- 
vient for the wants of man, and thus o¥solutely ‘surpassing in 
grandeur of conception his mighty predecessors, Menez and 
Sesostris. Such was the favorite object of Mehemet Ali, who 
maintained its practicability in spite of the opposition of his own 
ministers, and the united voice of the b»st European engineers. 
All objections, however, he treated wit! contempt, and had he 
lived a few years longer he would have seen the great work 
accomplished. 

Having selected a French engineer, who had long been in his 
service, on the 9th of April, 1847, the first stone was laid by 
Mehemet Ali, assisted by priests of the Mahomedan faith, who, 
according to an ancient custom, prayed over the blood of fifty 
buffaloes, slaughtered in the presence of the representatives of 
foreign powers, the high dignitaries of the country, and others, 
whose presence had been desired by the Viceroy. The ceremony 
eoncluded by a banquet given to the fifteen thousand workmen, 
who had been taken from all parts of the country to assist in 
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erecting the work. The dam consists of two sluiéé giite? placéé 
at the of the Delta, one on the Rosetta, the other on the 
Damietta branch. They are connected by a curvéd quay, four 
thousand five hundred feet in length, which forms a buttress, by 
which the stream is ted. The distance between the two 
flood-gates is a half league, above which rests the waters of the 
Nile, the whole work presenting a grand coup dail. By the 
erection of this Work, without any parallel in the world, three 
canals, three hundred and thirty feet in width, are fed from, the 
obstructed water; and through this means it is led into the whole 
of Lower Egypt. ‘The first crosses the Delta, the second the 
province of Alexandria, the third the Eastern province, which 
separates Egypt from Syria. Our engraving represents the dam 
now nearly completed, erected on the Rosetta branch of the Nile, 
which is upwards of one thousand five hundred feet in length, 
with a central arch sufficiently high for the largest barges. 

‘The beneficial results that are expected from this great work, 
if realized, may seem in a measure to regenerate the people, who 
occupy the eradle of the earliest civilization of mankind. Turkey 
is in ruins, and is only kept from absorption by the surrounding 
nations, because of their mutual jealousies; but ere long the 
fairest portion of the European world, which is held by this worn 
out government, will fall into the possession of Christian coun- 
tries, and to France, in the distribution of dependent prin- 
cipalities, will most likely be assigned the rich granary of Egypt ; 
and under the sway of that enterprising people, we do not sce 
why the ambitious desires of Mehemet Ali will not be realized, 
and the mighty dams now erecting across the Nile will be fol- 
lowed by corresponding works, which will restore the country to 
its original agricultural superiority,’ and thus, by its wonderful 
production, ameliorate the laboring classes of Europe, by once 
more, as it did in the times of Jacob, supplying the starving 
nations with an abundance of bread. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the latest arrivals, all the telegraphic news from India received 
on previous dates is confirmed. . . 

e market news is partly good and partly bad. There is great depression 
in breadstuffs; provisions are quict and dull, but there is great activity in the 
cotton market and advanced prices. Consols are quoted at 901¢(@9034. 

ABOUT THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

It seems now to be definitely settled that the attempt to lay the submarine 
telegraph will not be renewed this year. Nothing official has been promul- 
gated, but it appears to be taken for granted that the enterprise will be post- 
poned until next summer. 

The London Times, in a leader upon the subject, says: ‘* The Atlantic Tele- 

riiph Company, in the exercise of their discretion, have deciced on not imme- 
diately renewing the attempts to connect England with the United States, and 
their cable is disposable for a similar enterprise in another direction.” _ 

The disposition alluded to here is the proposed telegraphic communication 
with India, which is deemed imperatively necessary in the present disturbed 
state of that country. This line of immediate communication between Eng- 
land and her revolted colonies is urged by all papers of all parties, and the 
broken cable for the American line is openly pointed at as not only perfectly 
adapted to the purpose, but ready for immediate use. If no attempt will be 
made to lay the Atlantic cable until next summer, it will be politic on the 
part of the company to sell it for the purpose required, as there will bo plenty 
of time to make anew one before July next. 

THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 

The latest mails from India confirm the telegraphic news published tn our 
last. Affairs are undoubtedly ina most disastrous state in that unhappy 
country. The rebellion spreads, but it does not make strong headway, as 
there does not appear to be any one leading mind controlling jhe affairs; but 
the general defeetion, and the harassing, petty engagements, render combined 
movement imperative. This will undoubtedly be attempted as soon as the 
commanding officer feels himself strong enough. 

Dolhi was still in possession of the rebels up to the 14th of July. They ha! 
made three other desperate sorties, but had been each time defeated with ter- 
rible loss. 

Sir Henry Barnard died of cholera before Delhi on the 5th of July, and Sir 
Henry Lawrenee from wounds, on tho 4th, at Lucknow. 

Tt appears that the catastrophe at Cawnpore is believed to have occurred on 

the 24th of June. In consequence of Sir Hugh Wheeler being mortally 
wounded, the force had accepted the proffer of safety made by Nona Saheb 
and the mutineers. Nena allowed them to get into the boats, and then fire 
was opened upon them from the banks of the river, and all were destroyed. 
* Other accounts state that the wives and children of the officers and sol- 
diers, consisting of two hundred and torty persons, were taken into Cawnpore 
and sold by publie auction, and were treated with tho highest indignities and 
barbarously slaughtered by the inhabitants. It is hoped that a few escaped. 
It is aeid that Nena Saheb has more than one hundred European prisoners in 
his hands, whom he intends to hold as hostages. They are probably tho re- 
mains of General Wheeler's force. 

General Havelock, who left Allahabad with 2,000 Europeans, had attacked 
and totally defeated Nena Saheb and his force. 

On the $th of July an obstinate battle was fought before Agra, betwoen the 
garrison at that place and the Meerut mutineers, who had marched thither 
with reinforcements, which brought their numbers up to 10,000 men. The 
British forces were obliged to retire with a heavy loss. Several British officers 
were killed. 

Two native regiments mutinied at Seal Kote, Punjab, on the 9th of July, and 
massacred Capt. Bishop, Dr. Graham, and Rev. Mr. Hunter, with his wife and 
ehild, The remaining Europeans were safe in the fort. These mutincers were 
totally defeated on the 16th, at Meerut. 

General Hewitt had been removed from command for supineness. 

The Punjab was tranquil. There were some disturbances at Hyderabad, in 
the Deccan, but they were suppressed. 

The Bombay and Madras Presidencies continued tranquil, and their armies 

yal, 

General Reid had succeeded to the command before Delhi. 

Although the British had parts of five regiments, only 2,000 men could be 
mustered for an effective attack against Delhi. Detachments from these regi- 
ments had been sent to protect pe places. 

Two or more British regimerits had reached Calcutta. 

Moveable columns are to scour the provinces of Central India. 

The English were organizing regiments of Sikbs. 

THE WAR IN CHINA. 

Hostilities seem for the present suspended. Lord Mgin arrived at Hong 
Kong on the 2d of July, and proceeded northward of the Shannon, accom 
panied by six gun-boats. 

Confirmatory reports have been received respecting the tnjury sustained by 
the tea plant from not being thoroughly picked. 

The decrease in the shipments of tea from China to the 30th of June was 
275,600 lbs. 

PROROGATION OF PARLIAMERT—QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 28th ult., the Queen’s speech 
being delivéred by comniission, arid read by the Lord Chancellor. The follow- 
ing contains the principal poitits of the speech: 

** Her Majesty commands us to express to you her satisfaction that the present 
state of affairs in Europe itixpires well grounded contidenco in the continuance 
of peace. Arrangements connected with the execution of the stipulations of 
the treaty of Paris have, from variotis titises, not yet been completed, but 
her Majesty trusts that by ihe earnest efforts of the contracting partics to the 
treaty, all that remains to be done with roference to the stipulations may ere 
long be satisfactorily settled. 

‘“* Her Majesty coinitianda us to inform you that the extensive mutinies which 
have broken out among the native trodps of the army in Bengal, followed 
by serious disturbances in iiany parts of that Presidency, have occasioned 
her Mojesty extreme concern, and the barbarities which have been inflicted 
upon many ot her Majesty’s subjects in India, and the sufferings which have 
been endured have filled her Majesty’s heart with the deepest grief, whik 
the conduct of many civil and military oflicers, who have been placed iu cir 
cumstances ef much difficulty and who are being exposed to great danger, has 
excited her Majesty’s warmest admiration. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform you that she will omit no measures 
calculated to quell these grave disorders, and that she is confident that, with the 
blessing of Providence and with the full power at her disposal, she will be 
enabled to accomplish that end.” 

The speech then thanks Parliament for the lberal supplies for the Princess 
Royal's dowry, and for the assurance of support to restore tranquillity to India. 
It expresses satisfaction at the liquidation of the Danish Sound Dues Redemp 


tion without adding to the national debt, and gratification at the j ace of 
the Divorce Dill and sundry other acts of local importance. 

In the House of Commons, prior to the reading of the Speech, Lord Palmer 
stou said that telegraphic communication with India, via the | iphrates, had 
not yet been sanctioned by the Turkish Government. The British Government 
would, of course, be glad to avail themeclves of the line, via Suez, when it 
should be completed. 

Sir De Tins inquired whether it was intended by Government to ren 


der any aid to British India? 
Lord Palmerston replied in the affirmative. 

Capt. Mangies, on behalf of the Court of Directors of the India ¢ mpany, 
aid that aid would be rendered to all sufferers, both civil aad military . 
ITEMS IN DRIDF. 

In Liverpool, John Doherty, an extensive dealer in American prodeee, Who 
lately suspended, has been charged with obtaining money under tal pretences 
and was held to bail 








Tito princes from Sidin wets éxpectéd f England for the poritse © on 
into commercial treatios with Great tain. A British man-of-war 
waiting at Alexandria to convey the em y to England. 

Melbourne dates are to June 25, and Sydney to June 19. The shipments of 
gold from Melbourne from January 1 to date were over a million and a quarter 
ounces, ° 

An offer for the establishment of a line of steamers between Sydney and 
Panama had been accepted by the Government of New South Wales. 

A Prieste despatch states that nezotiations have been opened by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, to obtain the consent of the Porte to the passage cf a British army 
through Egypt. 

The Austrian Government has issued an order for the reduction of the 
Austrian atmy in Italy to the extent of 20,000 men. The reduction is likely to 
take place this autumn. 

The Austrian Government is said to have sent a confidential note to Berlin 
objecting to a treaty with Baden, permitting France to construct & massive 
bridge across the Rhine. 

Some of the German papers state that the Denish Government had given 
orders for a body of troops to march on Holstein, but this was not credited. 

A terrible conflagration had occurred at the city of Magdeburg. The large 
military store-houses, railroad terminus, and many private houses, were 
destroyed. 

The Opiniones of Turin gives an account of the reception at Genoa of a piece 
ordnance, sent by the citizens of Boston to Piedmont for the walls of Alexandria, 
The military and civic authorities proceeded in state to the gates of the port, 
whore the gun was formally delivered to them. 

M. Lafragua, the Mexican Envoy, had arrived at Cadiz, where he would em- 
bark for Mexico. 

It was rumored that when General Lersundi proceeds to Cuba he will be ac- 
companied by General Reman Sullano as second in command. The new 
Governor will sailin September, and take with him the ultimatum of the 
Spanizh Government respecting Mexico 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tiene is but little change in the aspect of affairs in India. Delhi remains un- 
conquered, but the British force i# augmenting before it, ani will soon be 
enabled to take offensive measures. The rebels in the city are already short of 
ammunition, and are suffering almost decimation from disease. Symptoms of 
revolt have appeared in other portions of India, but have been promptly put 
down. The details of the news are full of interest, but arrived too late for 
insertion this week. We shall give a graphic account in our next. 

At the conference between Lord Elgin and the various commanders at Hong 
Kong, the French Admiral announced officially that he had received instructions 
from Paris to act in concert with the English commanders. 

According to the latest reports, the meeting between the Emperors of France 
and Russia is to také place at Stutgardt, on or about the 17th September. 

Rumors of Ministerial changes continued to be propagated. The London 
Star says: 

“Sir Charles Wood, it is believed, will leave the Admiralty and take the 
Board of Control, while Sir James Graham will become First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Lord Panmure is reported as anxious to reaign, to be succeeded by 
Mr. Cardwell or Mr. Herbert. Admiral Berkeley, the Senior Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty, will retire, having lost his seat in Parliament, and we hear will be 
succceded by Admiral Pechell, M.P. for Brighton.”’ 

& 1. Hidalgo, Mexican Chargé d’Affaires in Madrid, had, in consequence of 
the rupture in diplomatic relations, left that city, in obedience to orders from 
his Government. 

The Bank of England had given notice of a slight relaxation in their terms, 
by — advances on bills having six months to run instead of only three, 
as of late. 

The American horse Lecomte ran for the Warwick cup, and was badly 
beaten. Three horses ran, viz. : Lecomte, Fisherman, and Oakball, and the 
course was three miles long. The race is thus described : ‘‘ Fisherman went 
away with the lead, Lecompte lying off about twenty lengths. The only 
chahge in those positions took place about a mile from home, when Lecomte 
went up to Oakball’s quarter, but soon afterwardadropped back again. Fish- 
erman was never caught, and won in a canter by a length. Lecompte was 
beaten by upwards of twenty lengths.’’ 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UTAH—THE SAINTS IN ARMS. 


Tne latest news from Utah,represents the Saints in a state of the 
wildest excitement. The steady approach of so large a body of United States 
troops (2,500) into the Territory has aroused them to a sense of their position. 
They begin to realize a sense of that power which they, in their vain and boast- 
ful security, deemed too far off to reach them in their fastnesses. They begin 
to feel that the beginning of their end has come; that the state of sin and 
unbridled licentiousness in which they have revelled for some years past must 
be abandoned; the air must be purified, the moral taint disinfected, and the 
wholesome laws of restraint which govern the whole country be enforced with 
& firm but just hand, through the length and breadth of their domain. 

Brigham Young stands forth in this bour of Mormon danger, and with a bold 
and threatening front denounces the organized military expedition, saying: 

‘It would have been much better to have leaded the wagons, reported to 
be on their way here, with men, women, and children, than with provisions to 
sustain soldiers, for they will never wet here without we help them. But woe, 
woe to that man who comes here to unlawfully interfere with my affairs. 
Woe, woe to those men who come here to unlawfully meddle with me and this 
people. I swore in Nauvoo, when my enemies were looking me in the face, 
that I would send them to hetl across lots if they meddled with me, and I ask 
no more odds of all hell to day,”” 

The people are undoubtedly arming, and we may expect to hear some bloody 
news from the plains in a short time. The following is very significant: 

Orpgr No, 1. 
BRIGADIER-GENFRAL’S OFFICE, 
WREAT Savt Lake City, Jury 12, 1857. 

I.—The officera and soldiers comprising the Ist Brigade Nauvoo Legion, will 
parade for inspection of arms and drill on Union square at eight o’clock a.m., 
on Saturday, Ist August. 

Il.—It is expected to drill on foot, the Brigade will therefore appear dis- 
mounted, with their guns and ammunition in place of pistols. 

By order of 
Brigadier-General W. H. KIMBALL. 
H. 8. Beatie, Brigade Adjutant. 








FOREIGN FASHIONABLE AND ART GOSSIP. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE FOR THE EMPRESS. 


Tux other evening a charming surprise was planned by M. de 
Valabrégne. The bark which contained her Majesty and the ladies in waiting 
had been rowing along for some time in silence, beneath the shadow of the 
willows which border the little aytes at Suresnes, when suddenly there burst 
from one of the creeks which abound in this part of the river, a flood of melody, 
joyous, vivid and entrainant—guitar and castanet, bolero and cachucha— 
Bpanish to the very life; the singers all Spanish, in their national coatume, 
the airs ali Spanish, nay, the very atmosphere, at that moment, redolent of 
Spain. ‘the delight of the Empress was beyond all bounds; she bade the min- 
strel crew follow ber during the whole promenade, and when, in Spanish 
fashion, they flung before her colored fires, which floated on the water like 
flowers thrown from the bank, the Empress could scarcely restrain her emotion 
—the whole scene reminded her so forcibly of a passage in-her carly life during 
the short stay slice made at Cadiz. 
JBALOUSY AND REVENGE—WOMAN’S CURIOSITY. 

The following terrible and nearly fatal incident was the talk of the salons for 
many days past. The gentleman, whose recent marriage to one of the greatest 
continental beauties has been considered as amongst the most remarkable 
events of the past winter, has, it appears, found out that “ May flowers grow 
not on winter snows,’’ according to the ancient song, and that the pride and 
delight experienced by the possession of the most beautiful bride in Paris, may 
be dearly bought when the price exacted is distrust of the whole world, un 
founded jealousy, injustice, and loss of self-respect. Ever since the bride’: 
appearance at Court, the bridegroom has been in a state of insane jealousy— 
suspecting every one of making love to his wife, but most especially one noble 
man, who, by his office about the person of the Empress, was compelled to 
come into daily contact with the lady. The nobleman has been married many 
years, and is considered a model husband. He is, however, several years 
younger than the bridegroom, and still boasts of his own flowing locks, while 
the other sports a remarkably artistic wig. 

Ou the 20th day of this month, the city being quiet, the heat i.tense, the 
Court safely ensconced in the shades of St. Cloud, the two officials came up to 
Paris together and proceeded to the great jeweller’s in the Rue de la Paix, 
where both gentlemen made purchases—the bridegroom of a set of studs imi 
tating ladybirde, for himself; the old married man of one of those splendid 
ornaments in diamonds affixed to a thick geld chain to be worn around the 
neck, and called a péruvienne. The new bridegroom paid his money with 
freat cheerfulness, but the old marricd man hesitated, and winced, and bar- 
gained and cheapened, wishing with a sigh that his wife had been called by 
any other name than * Victorine,”’ for then the next day would not be her 


















saint’s day, and his mon¢ y might have a little longer respite in his pocket 
llowey rT with great reluctance, he drew the sum from his pocket, and re 
place lit, growling, with the péruwenne, and taking the arm of his friend, they 
both des | to the street. The bridegroom preceeded to the Etat Major, 
where he had business before he went home to join his bride—his companion 
went no one knows whither Ilowever, wherever it was, having to pass by 
his friend’s door, he ran up to beg his friend’s wife to take charge of the 
péruvienne until the friends met, as they had agreed to do, at a certain hour, 
in order to return from the house to St. Cloud together. Some say this wavs 
measure cf prudence in order to put the péruvicnne out of the way of theft, 
others say of temptation—bat tis neither here nor there 

The young wife courteously accepted the responsibilily; but no sooner was 
ehe alone than, female curiosity getting the better of discretion, she opened 
the morocco case to take a peep at the pérucicnne. How lovely it looked upon 
its purple velvet cushiou—how sparkling—how rich! She wondered if she 
would look well in such an ornament. In another moment it was round her 
neck, and she was gazing in the ciass with that complacent, intently self-sat 


isfied smile which ladies generally assume upon trial of any new or becoming 





doppitatto Wliéh the door slowly opened, and her husband walked in. So in- 
wis ote n the self-admiration in which she was that she did 
not pétceive him until he had walked close up to her and be his livid 
carp in thé glass. Scarce had she pp Ay” when eae the — 
lucky péruvienne in a giant grasp, and, absolutely screaming an 
jealouey, twisted it so tightly round the lady’s throat that, nithout having 
had the opportunity of uttering a sound, she sank to the earth ing and 
senseless, her face blackened by suffocation, and her eyes protru from her 
head. The Jemme de chambre, attracted by the noise of her fall, burst in just 
in tinié to save her mistress, or, there is every reason to believe, the catas- 
page would have been complete. The bride has returned to her ewn family, 
and by no inducement will she be made to rejoin her husband. They say the 
Rmpress herself has used her endeavors to obtain forgiveness, but without 
avail; the Jady merely replies, ‘‘ L’orgueil offensé ne pardonne jamais.’’ 
A MUSICAL SQUABBLE 

The only news to record from Paris is anything but pleasant. An emeuie at 
the Conservatoire, in consequence of what was considered by the audience an 
unjust reward having been bestowed upon a Mdlle. Humler, a violin player, 

upil of Allard, when the public opinion was in favor of the rival, a pupil of 
rt, who only obtai ana #%. Harmony was turned into discord, 
and the audience was turned into the street by vile and anti-harmonic 
! Auber is indignant, and vows that henceforwari the concours 
shall be 4 nwit clos. 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS—LAUGHABLE CONTRETEMPS. 

The private theatricals at the chateau have been the rage this season. One 
of the pieces, ‘‘ Lydie and Horace,’’ had gone on tolerably well until the 
dénouement, when, in a paroxysm of delight at the reconciliation with Lydie, 
Horace flings himself by a passionate gesture at her feet, kissing the hem of 
her garment, and, giving way to the fine frenzy which has distinguished the 
poets of all ages, Lydie attempts to raise him from the ground. Malle. Rachel 
always succeeded, but, in this instance, the Lydie failed entirely. Horace 
resisted with all his might. Lydie pulled and pulled till her strength was all 
exhausted. The convulsive movement which shook the whole frame of Horace 
gave great cause of uneasiness to the spectators, and of real and serious alarm 
to poor Lydie, who, at last, collecting all her strength in one mighty effort, 
gave another desperate pull, but all in vain! Horace remained immovable. A 
faint cry at length burst from his oppressed heart, as he exclaimed, in a whisper, 
‘‘ For merey’s sake, don’t move!”’ ‘* What onearth isthe matter?’ whispered 
Lydie, as she bent low over her lover, as if overcome with emotion at sight of 
his repentance. ‘‘ Stand still once more, let the curtain drop this moment, or 
the catastrophe will be tremendous!’ and, with a deep-drawn sigh, he 
uttered, ‘‘ My silk tights have ”” and here modesty, or a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, prevented him completing the sentence. 

Lydie, always th@child of nature, forgetful of conventionalities, of prejudice, 
and of civilization, no longer sought to raise her sprawling lover, but, quitting 
her hold of his hgnds, fell back upon the sofa she had just quitted, and burst 
into the wildest and most hilarious outbursting fit of laughter ever heard 
within the joyous realms of Momus. Horace, deserted at his utmost need, re- 
mained knecling before vacancy, while the stupefaction of the audience was at 
its height. Presently, however, taking sn immense resolve, he, perceiving the 
ridicule of his position, gathered up his mantle as well as he was able, not 
without betraying the cause of his embarrassment. As if adding insult to 
injury, his mantle, trailing after him in his flight, caught in a nail at the side 
scenes, where a rag of the elastic tissue, hanging, as if in mockery, against the 
clagsic design upon the painted wall, disclosed the truth to the audience, and 
amid the most boisterous uproar, and shrieks of laughter, with cries of “‘ Bis, 
bis !’’ and calls for the actors, particularly Horace, the curtain fell. 

This incident has put an end, for the season, to the theatrical doings at the 
chateau; and the peor hero, who could no longer appear in the streets of Aix 
without being assailed by cries of ‘ Bis, bis !’’ bravely took a high determina- 
tion and the diligence for Chambéry, at which place he intends to remain until 
the sirocco has blown over. 








MOSAIC ITEMS, 

M. Proudhon, the celebrated liberal write?, has taken a line of his own, and 
started as a dramatic writer. He has written a play entitled ‘“ L’Intérieur de 
la Statue,’ which is said to possess much merit. 

Mr. Macaulay has given up the idea of continuing his history of England 
** down to a period within the memory of living men,’ as at first announced, 
and will conclude it with the death of Queen Anne, the last of the Stuarts. 

M. Thiers has published the sixth volume of his great historical work, ‘‘ His- 
toire du Consulat et de l’Empire.’’ The fortunes of Napoleon are drawing 
rapidly to a close in the present volume, when France loses Germany and 
Spain, and is already driven back to the limits of the Rhine. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s “ Life and Ministry” is just published with a portrait, price 
sixpence, and the pamphlet is stated to have an enormous sale. 

A well known West End music seller states that to provide tickets ‘‘ for Spur- 
geon’’ is as much a branch of his business 2s to supply tickets for the opera or 
the French Theatre ; that fashionable ladies drive to his shop, and give orders 
at the same time for Albert Smith, Spurgeon, and Christy’s Minstrels. 

The director of the Bayonne Theatre having lately, when getting repairs 
effected, enlarged the size of the boxes, tho ladies in the habit of frequenting 
the house sent him the next day a magnificent boquet, with this inscription— 
“ A. M. Zerezo, les crinolines reconnaissantes |”’ 

Daring the present visit of Meyerbeer to Paris, there is nothing said about 
the ‘ Africaine,’’ at the Grand Opera; but the report goes that Mr. Lumley 
has made the composer a most munificent offer to secure it for Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with an unrestricted choice of the best artistes in Italy and Germany 
for the principal characters. 

A pleasant and smart littie trifle, in one act, by Alexandre Dumas the elder, 
entitled ‘* L’Invitation 4 la Valse,’’ has just been produced at the Gymnase 
Theatre in Paris, and is obtaining as much success as any now piece can hope 
for when the thermometer is at a Saharan height. The subject is somewhat 
novel: A fair widow entertains a sentimental recollection of a charming young 
cornet of a cayalry regiment, the very picture of grace and modesty, and the 
cornet is smitten with the beauty o: the widow. They are separated, and 
years roll away; but they correspond constantly, and their letters are full: f 
the most ardent protestations of love. At last they mect, and the widow, to 
her horror, sees not the mild young Adonis of her dreams, but a great, hulk- 
ing, sunburnt brute of a captain of dragoons, smelling very strong of tobacco 
and brandy, with a huge, clanking sword, spurs big enough for a giant, and 
boots that would fit an elephant; whilst the captain is astounded to see that 
the angelic creature he left has become somewhat passée and stout. After om- 
barrassirig explanations, the two agree to give up all thoughts of each other, 
and the dragoon consoles himself by marrying the widow’s sister, One of the 
prominent personages in the piece is a pianoforte tuner, and his part consists 
entirely of a few squeaks of a piano—not a word does he say; but he is made 
to produce great effect. 








SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL 


A NEw bread-making process has lately been patented and brought 
into operation, in England, by a Dr. Dauglish, which seems likely to attract 
extraordinary notice. The experiments in connection with it have been car- 
ried on by Carr & Co., of Newcastle, and the result seems to have been per- 
fectly successful. The first trials were made about a fortnight since, and some 
difficulties were then encountered ; but these have been got over, and within 
the last day or two the bread produced has been of a superior quality. As the 
process is said to effect a saving of from seven to ten per cent., it becomes an 
affair of national importance, since ten per cent. on the home consumption 
would be equal to six millions sterling per annum. 


Mr. Lexa, of Cincinnati, author of “‘The Geological Theory of 
Cholera,”’ says that cholera shuns all primitive formations where no calcario- 
magnesian water is found. He has never known an individual die of cholera 
who used rain water exclusively, or water that had been boiled and its cholera- 
generating impurities precipitated. 

Sra Sickness Curante.—Dr. W, P. Harris, surgeon to the 
Khersonese steamship, writes to the London Lancet: ‘‘1 am much surprised 
at the opinion which is eo prevalent, of the utter incurability of sea-sickness 
I believe this to exist amongst the non-medical part of the community from 
sheer ignorance, and amongst sea-going surgeons from « supineness in apply 
ing remedies—a fault to which they are rather too subject. As surgeon to one 
of the first-class American steamships, which each voyage carries over to 
Portland at least 400 emigrants, I think I may venture to state my experience. 
In the greater number of instences, I allow the stomach to discharge its con 
tents once or twice, and then, if there is no organic disease, I give five drops of 
chloroform in a little water, and if necessary repeat the dose in four or six 
hours. The almost constant effect of this treatment, if conjoined with a few 
simple precautions mentioned, is to cause an immediate sensation, as it were, of 
warmth in the stomach, accompanied by almost a total relief of the nausea 
anc sickness, likewise curing the distressing headache, and usually causing a 
quict sleep, from which the passenger awakes quite well.” 


Fipe.ity.—Never forsake a friend. When enemies gather 
around—when sickness falls on the heart—when the world is dark and cheer- 
less—is the time to try true friendship. The heart that has been touched 
with true gold will redouble its efforts when the friend is sad and in trouble. 
Adversity tries real friendship. They who turn from the scene of distress 
betray their hypocrisy, and prove that interest only moves. If you have a 
friend who loves you—who has studied your interest and happinesr—be sure 
to sustain him in adversity. Let him feel that his former kindpess is appre 
ciated, and that his love was not thrown way. Real fidelity may be rare, but 
it exists in the heart. Who has not seen and felt its power? They only deny 
its worth and power who have never loved a friend or labored to make a friend 
happy. The good and the kind, the affectionate and the virtuous, see and feel 
the heavenly principle. They would sacrifice wealth and honor to promote 
the happiness of others; and in return they receive the reward of their love, 
by sym pathizing hearta and countless favors, when they have been brought 
low by disease or adversity. 


Faccots ann Hrrrtics.—The Aldgate Church in London has 
a fund bequeathed to it in the dark days of persecution. Its specific purpose 
was to purchase faggots, not to warm the cold, or prepare food for the hungry 
poor, but to ncn mexerics! Some centuries have now passed, and the supply 
has so far exceed the demand, that there ix no more room for storing away 
the abundant faggots. The trustees of the fund, it is said, now give away the 
proceeds to keep alive the poor, and comfort the very class that a different age 
had consigned to the stake 
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A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


«*«] NEVER was ruined but twice,” said Voltaire; “once when I 
lost a lawsuit, and once when I gained ene.’’ 
s THE WIDOW’s MITB. 
Hear what a German mother said, 
Wildly a banner red, 
As her country’s host went trailing past, 
With rolling drams and trampet bisst— 


** Come forth, my sons, come, join the band, 

Who battle for our fatherland ; 

Come, leave the plough ! come, cluteh the sword !”’ 
Three noble youths came at her word. 


The first is sunk to his last sleep ; 

The second rots in a dungeon deep ; 

The youngest, wounded, writhés in pain ; 
Ah! he will never walk again ! 


“What recks it?’ said that mother gray— 
Their name and mine shall live for aye ; 
They fought for fatherlané and right, 

God accepts my widow’s mite.”’ 

PERFECT love will, here on earth, never have an unchangeable 
home in our heart, but only sometimes come to us as a transient visitor. These 
are only inspired moments, when our soul is all devotion, and self-denial, and 
self-sacrifice ; when we are ready to live jor our neighbors, even if they, with 
coldness and enmity, turn away from as. Single beams of heavenly light are 
they which fall into the dusk of our earthy life, exalting, quickening, and 
strengthening. But we are still too weak, too earthly, to hold them fast in 
their entire purity and clearness. There is something ever within us that strives 
against them ; and from without, the want of love—the injustice and hatred 
of other men—ever anew awaken selfish impulses in our soul. Our love is not 
yet perfect ; and so there ever remains in our hearts the remnants of selfish 
ear and sorrow. 


Re-CHRISTENING THE DAYS OF THE WEEK.—A young friend of 
ours, a regular good Bohemian—oné who is often out of luek, but never out of 
spirits—has re-christéned the days of the week. This is his new nomenclature: 
Sunday he calls Cramday ; Monday, Coldmeatday ; Tuesday, Neday or Blank- 
day ; Wednesday, Borrowday ; Thursday, Pawnday ; Friday, Spongeday ; Satur- 
day, Tinday or Chequeday. Our friend’s notion of the millenium is a — full 
of nothing but Saturdays—i. e., every week to have seven Tindays in i 


VisrTors at Niagara Falls will remember a staircase on the west 
side of Goat Island called ‘ Biddle Staircase.’”’ Someone asked as friend of 
ours why it was called that name? ‘“‘ Because it wound up the bank,” was the 
answer. 


SINCERITY is to speak as we think, to do as we pocund and pro- 
fess, to perform and make good what we promise, and really to be what we 
would seem and appear to be. " 


“Sure, and I’m heir to a splendid estate under my father’s will. 
When he died he ordered my elder brother fo divide the house with me; and 
by St. Patrick ! he did—he tuck the inside himself, and gave me the outeide.’, 


QUAINT OLD SONG. 
Ye who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From Age’s devastation horri4, 
Adopt this plan; 
Twill make, in climate cold or torrid, 
A hale old man. 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot, 
Devoted to domestic quict, 
Be wisely gay; 
&o shall ye, spite Age s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Feek not, in Mammon’s worship, pleasurc— 

But find your richest, purest treasure, 

In books, friends, music, polislred leisure ; 
The mind, not pence, 

Makes the sole scale by which to measure 
Opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 

Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disappoints not man’s relianee, 
Whate’er bis stato— 

But challenges, with ealm defianee, 
Time, fortune, fate. 


An honest backwoodsman, unacquainted with the slang phrases 
of the day, recently went into # store at Columbia, 8. C. Steppmyg up to the 
keeper of the store, he began with, ‘‘ lave you got any sugar?’’ ‘ We hain’t 
got anything else,’”’ was the reply. ‘* Well, put me up one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and make out your bill. I'll call and settle and get the sugar in a 
hour or so.” In an hour or two after this the gentleman called, paid his bill 
and got the sugar. As usual, the shopkeeper said, ‘‘ Want anything else ?’’ 
“T did want three or four bags of coffee, some rice, spices, oils, &c., but I got 
them at another store. You told me you didn’t have anything else.” 


Dr. Jonnson, at a Lord Mayor’s dintier, committed the scanda- 
lous impropriety of talking wit anda wisdom to an alderman by his side, who 
desired to concentrate his whole energies on the turtle, ‘Sir,’ said the 
alderman, in a tone and with, a look of awful rebuke, “in attempting to 
listen to your long sentences and give you a short answer, I have swallowed 
two pieces of green fat without tasting the flavor. I beg you to let me enjoy 
iny present happiness in pesce.”’ 


_ Tue Usuan Ratss.—A Western editor and his wife were walk- 
ing out in the bright moonlight, one evening. The wife was of an exceedingly 
poctical nature, and said to her mate, ‘‘ Notice that moon—how bright and 
catm, and beautifal!’? ‘‘Conlda’t think of noticing it,” returned the editor, 
, for anything less than the usual rates—a doller and fifty cents for twelve 
liner, 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MARRIED AND S1NGLE.—*‘ A little 
more animation, my dear,’’ whispered Lady B—— to the gentle Susan, who 
was walking through the quadrille. ‘Do Jeave me to manage my own busi- 
ness, mamma,’’ replied the provident nymph, “Ishall not dance my ringlets 
out of curl for s married man.’’ “Of course not, my love; but I was not 
aware who your partner was.’’ 


How to cet a House ovt or aN Empty Barret.—Put the 
barrel in a secure place, near a spring of good water, on the road to the grog 
shop. When you want a dram, take the price of it in your hand and start to 
the grog shop—go as far as the spring, drop the money through the bunghole, 
take a good drink of water, and return home. Repeat this operation till the 
barrel is full, knock out the head, and you have the price of a splendid brick 
building. Fact. 

THE MAIDEN’S SONG. 


Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Amoug the furthest Orcades. 

Will nd one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pain, 
That has been, or may be again ? 
Whate’er the the maiden sung, 
As if her song could have tio ending; 
1 saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending; 

I listen'd—motionless and still; 
And when I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart | bore 
Long after it was beard no more. 


_A Finst KissIn a German tale, published some time since, 
ica description of « the first kiss,” in the following sensatious style: “Am | 
really dear to you, Sophia ?’’ 1 whiepered, and pressed my butning lips to her 
rosy mouth, Shé did fot sny yes, she did not say no; but she retarned my 
kiss, and the earth went from under my feet; my soul was no longer in my 
body, I touched the stars; I knew the happiness of the seraphim. 


_ ‘Tough, madam—tough, did you say ?” said the irascible boarder 
to the landlady, ag he was trying to carve what was ostensibly 4 chicken— 
_ tes'm; and wete I to give my opinion of the fowl, I should say it was old 
enough to have sératehed up seeds of original sin when they were first planted.’’ 


Coleridge was admiring a waterfall in England, when he heard 
7 well dressed sttanger say to his companion, “ It is a majertie wateriall |"’ 

ue poet was so delighted with the epithet that he could not resist tarning 
sound and saying, ‘‘ Yes, sir, it is majestic; you have hit the expression; it is 
etter than fine, stiblime or beautifal..’ The unknown critic flaitered by the 
compliment, pursued his strain of admiration in this wise: ‘Yes, 1 really 
think it is the Majestiched, pertiest thing of the kind I ever saw |!” 

“* Kiss me, Rate.” 

* NO, sir-e@,?? 

’ Why not, Kate—den’t t love you better than anything else ?”’ 

y gocchness gtacious, | should think so—what « foul you are, John |’ 

. Why 80, Kate ?” ° 

“Why, no, sir-ee, meatia yes.’? 

“Ginger!” “Sah!” ‘ When am dat great race to come off dat 
; “What great race?—I haben’t heard of any 
‘De human race—de great human race dat is to come off afore 


dar is so much talk about?’ 
great race,”’ 
ong.’? 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Correspondents will oblige us by sending im their favors as early as convenient on 
OUR FRIENDS, 


on resuming once more the onerous duties of the Chess editorial chair, will 
notice the following for their future geide when im correspondence with 

the subscriber: First, that we never neglect courteous communications from 
any sonrces whatecever. Second, that we do not favor any particular one’s 
eontrib but judge them only according to theit merit. Third, that we 
have the privilege of rejecting or problems which may seem to as 
unavailable. Fourth, that we hope our friends will abide by our a en 
without feeling any offence. Fifth, that our chess matter is placed the 
bands of the tor one week in advance of the publication of the paper. 
Sixth, that we will endeavor to have more space in this journal, in order to 
do fall jystice to contributions pouring in epon us ; ahd lastly, that the latter 
remark is bond truth, as our swelled portfolio 6am show. Bn avant, d 
vogue la galere N. MARACHE 
*,* Although we allude briefly, as above, to our friends congratulating us on 
our thi advent to the Chees editorial chair, we cannot unnoticed the 


; 
endeavors to protmote the cause of that most fascinating an‘ intellee- 
tual of pastimes, Chess ; and whatever we can do to further its interests, 
our humble exertions shall not be wanting. 
A. P., S#lem.——Thanks for your good opinion of us in that line. As ontha 
siastic as wa are, we always felt it our duty te encou otbers in the same 
‘th, and we now feel eon: t that the labor bestowed is mot thrown away. 
¢ illustrate it this week ia the shape of a neat composition, fat superior to 
any of your former efforts. Im the three-move problem please reply with 
K to QB 8 for Black, and endeavor to mate in two more moves. We have 
written to you by mail. 
Cuess PLaten, N. ¥.—The terms of membership to the New York Chess Club 
ate eight dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
R. Remeeton.—Your four-tmeve problem contains two solatious im three, as 


ba 


follows : 
w BLACK. 
FE beg tw K ths P 
2 Kt to Q Kt 6 dis (ch) oF (a) K tok B4 
$ Q to K Kt 4 mate. 
a 
@ Kt from Q6 to K BO dis (eh) K toK B4 
8 mates as above. 
The other problem in three moves would make a little en'gma for 
enters. Versovere, 


young pater: but not difficult enongh for out Chess 
anid ‘don’t give it up so.’ Ab! one mote item that we would mention. 
Viease adopt the usual method of sending problem. Your cyphers, instead 
of the names of the oy oft diagrams, give us double labor. Why not 
Ba or Kt, etc., encircling the Black, of course, to distinguish ono color from 
other? 


EK. ¥. Bwrpicx, Council Bluffs, lowa.—Mr. Fuller, eng livety and worthy friend, 
is now expounding the mysteries of Coke and Blackstone, and bas but little 
to do with Chess. We will answer for him, however, and give af opinion of 
your two problems, for whieh you have our sincere thanks. Nuattiber one we 
accept for a future diagram. We eannot say that it abounds in difficulties, 
bat it ig neat. Mumber two we discard. Let us hear from you again. 

Cures Trro.—We acknowledge yonr solation of our last as being ecarrect. 

IncoantTo.— We have not the remtest idea that our pleasant and mutual cor- 
responding felations willever beinterrapted. Woe want to make friends, and 
keep them too. That is decided. Your last problem is faulty. See the 
following solution in four moves : 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 RtkeR P tks R 
| 2 Rt QBS Either P on. 
SRtoK8 P en. 
4 B mates. 


Are we not correct? Try it again ; we like your idea. 
T. M. Browy, Penn Yan.—We are sadly at fault to discover the different 
solations of the two problems that you lately vent as—even with the altera- 





tions mentioned in your Jast. We acknowledge ourselves “ beaten.” 
Query—not being able to sce neither “ head wor tail’’ with the pieees on the 
board. Vlease send us correct duplicates of the same, with the red color for 
White. In the four-move problem, White cannot check with Kt. 

ga We call the attention of our readers to the splendid game published in 


this week’s paper. Want of space compels us to cut off ita copious notes, A 
careful examination of the oo will, we hope, suffice for the absence of this 
attractive and ever-interesting feature—on this oecasion only. 


PROBLEM XCIIL—By J. A. P., Salem, Mass.—White to play 


and mate in four moves. 
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(Prom the Tilustrated London News.) 

Game XCII.—(Frencu Opgxinc.)—Consultation Match at the Meeting of the 
Chess Association in Manchester, between Messrs. Staunton, Bopen, and 
Kirrinc on the one side, and Messrs. ANpErsemx, Horwitz, and Kune on the 
other. 








wots. 


mE 
; 


A., I., & &. 4,838.88 A., H., & BR. S., B., &K 
P to PtoK 3 BKHHQeq Qt QB4 (ch) 
2PtoQ4 P to K Kt 2 K to Kt2 KRtoKb 2 
3QBwK3S K B to K Kt2 30 K toRS QwQs 
4QKttwQ?2 K KttoK2 H1 QtoK2 QRwQB3 
5 K Bio Q3 P to Q Kt3 a2 QtoKS B to Q B sq 
6K KttoK? QB to QKt2 58 K to Kt2 GRtoQB2 
7 Castles PtoQ@s 4 PtwQKt KttoQB3 
8 PwoQB3 QKttoQ2 % QtoQ2 QR iw Q2 
9 QtoQKtd Castles SOK BtoQKt3 KttoK4 
10 PtoK B4 Ptoqg4 ST QBtKB4 Kitks B 
fl Pio K6 QR to Q Kt eq 58 Q tks R Kt to Q6 
IWQRtoQBeaq Pegs #9 @toK3 Kt the R (ch) 
18 QtoQhs PwQHhe 40 Q tks Kt RtoQB2 
MKBteQB2 PtQKhs 41 QtoK3 K to Kt 2 
16 P to K Kt4 P to QKt4 42 QKttoQ? PtoK4 
WKKtteKtS KRtoKe 48 (to K Kt5 QteK2 
17 Pto@ Kt4 P tks P em passant 44 Kt to K RS (ch)K to K R x 
18 P tks P QRto QB aq 45K KttoK BO BtoQkKt2 
19 KBto G2 GtoQKts 46 K to Kt K tke P 
® Qto QKt2 Y oKB3 47 PtoKR4 K to Kt 2 
Zl GK to K #q GQ te QRS 48 Kt to K R5(eh)K to K B 2 
22 GKttohiseq P tke K P 49 QtoK RO K to K eq 
2% KBP tke P K Bthe KP co Be to & Es 2¢te Gs 
“QP the B Q Kt the P 51 are Ki to K Kt 6 (ch) 
HKBwWQR2 KRtoK Beq 2 K ton K the K Kt 
2% QBioKKtS KttoKBO6O(ch) 53 KtoK? i to K Kt 7 (ch) 
27 BR tke Kt K BR tke KR And Biaek resigned 





SOLUTION TU YRUDLEM KOCH. 


whrrs. BLACK. 
1.0 to K Kt 8 (ob) K fakes Q (best) 


2 Kt (eh) K toR 
3 ate * laters 
4B tks BuT 
4 Rtks R Vale. ’ 








SUNSHINE ON THE HILLS OF FOREIGN LANDS. 
(Concluded ‘from page 245.) 

After v had been solemnized, the ts again climbed 
the rocky heights that led to their humble dwellings, thus bidding 
adieu to the world for another seven days, and we strolled leisurely 
along towards our auberge, smoking a cigar and talking over the 
novelties of the little village we were leaving far} behind us in the 
valleys. 

Towards evening of the third day of our stay at the auberge, 
mine host: came rushing into our little sanctum, to know if Mon- 
sieur et son frére would not like to go that night and witness the 
labors of Réné, Jacques, and half a dozen others, who were 
going fishing for frogs ? 

“ Fishing for frogs !’’ we both cried in a breath. 
would not fail of it for the world !”” 

« Messieurs must make haste, then, for the men were at the 
door, with baskets and torches all prepared, and as it was some 
—- to the frog-marshes, they would be compelled to use 
ispatch.” 

e accordingly hurried down stairs, where we beheld a group 
of peasants, with whom we bad become slightly acquainted during 
our rambles about the neighborhood, and who now doffed their 
rude hats and scraped their heels on the ground in respectful 
recognition of our presence, and announced that they would feel 
highly horored by our company to a certain low marshy ground 
at a few miles’ distance, where les grenowillcs were found in great 
plenty at this season of the year. 

It required but a very moments to don our hats and the light 
linen coats in which we delighted to go on such chance excur- 
sions, and we sct off, a merry party—we, amused by the ideaof 
witnessing such a novel performance, and our companions much 
pleased by the condescension, as they were pleased to fancy it, of 
our company being vouchsafed to them. 

“Ari the way, René, who appeared to be the spokesman of the 
pany gave us considerable insight into the greneuiNe business. 

e were becoming much interested in this branch of traffic, and 

ded many queries on the subject, to which Réné replied 
- dilating on the manners, habits and customs of the frog, and 
the place which he most did haunt. ‘“ The Paris gentry,” quoth 
Réné, “ who eat frogs at their restaurants once a year, and pre- 
tend to so much knowledge on the. matter, actually would not 
ktiow, among these marshes, a grenouilie from a crapaud (toad). 
Still less could they tell how the former are caught, as they are 
infinitely more shy and wild than the toad!’ and Réné held up 
his head and strutted along, proud of the consciousness of supe- 
tior knowledge, and evidently feeling much commiseration for 
the benighted Parisians. 

It was quite dark when we reached the low marshes which 
were the places of our destination, and the peasants began cagerly 
to take off their clouted wooden shoes, and to tuck up their 
habiliments, so as better to dare the turbid waters. 

“ But what are those torches for?” inquired my brother, as he 
observed Jacques busily engaged in lighting some long pieees of 
resinous wood. 

‘* They are to entice the frogs to the surface, monsieur. Frogs, 
like all the rest of the world, have much curiosity,’’ replied 
Jacques, who was quite a philosopher in his way, “and when 
they behold a brilliant light they rise to the top of the water, and 
are then easily caught if we proceed quietly and carefully !’’ 

Our guides stationed us in a spot where we could command a 
fine view of their operations, on a slightly elevated hummock 
beneath a dense growth of underwood, and surrounded by a 
great variety of aquatic plants and grasses, and proceeded to the 
business of the hour. It was rather a romantic place. The 
sweet, heavy fragrance of the rank vegetation around us—the 
boom of swamp insects—the gleam of fire-flies on every side, 
and the gentle rustling of the night wind among the leaves—all 
harmonized with the lonely scene. 

It was really curious to watch the charges made by Réné, 
Jacques and company upon the luckless inhabitants of the marsh. 
The instant these unsuspecting grenouilles came to the surface 
to admire the shining torches, our friends made an instantaneous 

lunge, and in a jiffy the croaking morsel was safe in the wide 

ets they carried. The cat-like silence and stealthiness with 
which they moved was remarkable ; the only noise we could hear 
was the sudden plash made by some retreating frog, or the half- 
suppressed chuckle of one of the pécheurs, as he captured some 
unusually fat and juicy victim. This continued for somé time, 
until at length Réné announced that they had enough, and that 

‘They are frightened away not come up any more 
to- ” he observed to my brother. 

“ you had good luck, Réné ?” inquired Will, as we ro- 
ae op — ahs with many a devious winding, up 
to e auberge. n . 

“Capital luck, monsieur!’ And Réenés unoovered 
his that we might peep in. “This has been a good night 
for fishing !”’ 

“ Well,” exclaimed my brother, when we had safely reached 
the solitude of our own room, and shut out the importunate 
politeness of mine host, who would never be satisfied but that 
we were in need of some more wine, or more attendance, or 
more something or other, “I have been trout-fishing and salmon- 
fishing, and every other kind of fishing under the. sun, I believe, 
but I oe yet was frog-fishing! But it’s grand sport, though— 
isn’t it, Harry ?’”’ 

‘“* Yes—for those that like it,” replied I, lighting my cigar, and 
taking out my writing desk, to a letter for my mo- 
ther. “But pray keep your o ations to yourself for the 
present, Will, for I am going to write to a lady.” 

“ A lady,ch? That means my mother, I suppose, for I don’t 
know of any younger lady you’d have the presumption to write 
to. By the way, Harry, I wonder what has become of that 
blue-eyed girl we met in the diligence; the one with the sour 
old aunt, you know. By Jove, I would give a deal to see 
her again. ‘lhese mountain maidens are all well enough, with 
their raven hair and coalblack eyes, but give me the blue-eyed, 
golden-haired Saxon style of beauty after all.” : 

tures, being by 


“Why, we 


I made no response to Will's enthusiastic rap 
this time deep in my letter, so he sat by the window smoking 
and indulging in reverie by turns; and when I looked up, hav- 
ing <= signed and sealed my epistle, he was fast asleep, with 
his head against the casement, completely wearied by our long 
jaunt after the frogs! 

We remained but a few days 1 in the vicinity, 
anxious to strike into some new vein of unhackneyed travel an 
discovery ; 80 we bade adieu to these steep hills'and quiet valleys 
and their sentinel mountains, with the intention of proceeding 
southward towards Provence, and then crossing over to Florence, 





in favor of which antiquated and romantic city we had agreed 
| to make an exception, even though hosts of determined tourists 
| went into raptures there every day of the year. 

| Our progress towards the sunny South was very pleasant, al- 
|though marked by no exciting incidents. Sometimes we tra- 
| velled along by the orthodox modes of caver sometimes 
| we trudged on afoot, sometimes we posted f Coehony Whe 
| cities, and sometimes stopped for days in quiet 

| villages and at farm-houses among the Tt was indeed 
a kind of tri progress, for every hill and vale, 

village and sublime pile of rocks, was forced to yiel@ a tribute 
enjoyment to our overflowing youth and vi q 
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SUNSHINE ON THE HILLS OF FOREIGN 
LANDS—PEEPS ALONG THE BY-PATHS 
FROM RHEIMS TO FLORENCE. 


Just where a tempting little side road branches off 
from the main thoroughfare at Rheims, we left the 
dusty and lumbering old diligence which, like some 
rheumatic Behemoth, had creaked and rumbled 
along under its load of humanity for scores of miles, 
and struck into the lanes, among the wild roses 
and drooping leaves. The passengers stared after 
us in mute astonishment, as well as their dust- 
choked eyes and perspiring cheeks would allow ; 
they were travelling on, in an orthodox manner, 
to the next post-town, and could not comprehend 
our sudden detour. The portly Englishman, with 
his guide-book ready open, and his two gaping 
sons, who had a dim idea that they were travelling 
for pleasure, and that it would be something very 
nice to talk about when they should have returned, 
but who slept two-thirds of the way, and ate sand- 
wiches the other third, looked on, marvelling how 
we could dare to take a road which was not down 
in the regular route. 

The blue-eyed American girl, who had been peep- 
ing at us behind her copy of “ Hiawatha,” whenever 
her vinegar-faced duenna fell into a doze, looked 
envyingly after us, as if she would much prefer 
wandering with us among the roses to finishing the 
stage under surveillance of the guard or conducteur ; 
and the lively Frenchman, whose naive chat and 
witty humor had enlivened our weary way, leaned 
out as long as the diligence was in sight, nodding, 
smiling, and wishing us bon voyage! with true 
Gallic warmth; and so, in a cloud of dust, the 
clumsy diligence rolled away among the occidental 
hills, ‘ 

But why should we follow the cut-and-dried path 
of every tourist who has ever crossed the Channel ? 
We did not believe in going into ecstasies before a 
clumsy old gate or a villainous-looking ravine, 
because the guide-book told us to; we had rather 
look at a simple little Provencal church than to 
stand, with forty other gaping simpletons, before the 
majestic front of St. Peter’s, at Rome. We were 
neither professional sight-seers, travelling artists, 
nor rampant tourists, but simply two merry young 
Americans, with light hearts, light purses, and light 
heels, intent upon the cardinal object of enjoying 
ourselves, and diving into all sorts of unheard-of 
valleys, and provinces unknown to fame, with 
inexhaustible zeal and ardor! And if ever we 
published a book on the subject of our travels, we 
had solemnly agreed to christen it, “Places that 
No One Else Ever Heard Of !”’ 

We strolled along in the green and quiet lanes, now climbing 
some gentle ascent or sloping hill, whence we had a fine 
view of the neighboring country, and now pausing to admire the 
mirror-like beauty of the Moselle river, which kept up a low and 
pleasant undertone of melody ail along our shadowed way. 
When, a little wearied by our walk, we sat down under the 
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VILLAGE MAIDENS GOING TO MASS. 


But between singing barcaroles, admiring fine prospects, and 
congratulating ourselves on our escape from the diligence, twi- 
light came on us before we were aware, and surprised us among 
the trees “on the banks of the blue Moselle.” 

** Eight o’clock, Saturday night,” exclaimed my brother, con- 

| sulting his watch as well as he could by the gray, uncertain light, 





FISHERMEN ON 


trees and idly revelled in the fragrant evening air and the cool 
breeze from the water, like two young epicures of Nature as 
we were. The red flush of sunset, deepening along the sky— 
the purple mists that shrouded the distant hills, and the quiet, 
subdued tone of the whole landscape, had in it something inde- 
scribably delicious to our fancy. We thought, with a species 
of malicious pleasure, of our fellow-passengers of an hour or two 
ago, bumping along the rough road in that elephantine diligence, 
and compared their unenviable situation with our velvety couch 
among the leaves and grass. Verily we were an exception to 
the old rule that ‘‘ comparisons are odious,’ and abandoning 
ourselves to the enjoyment of the present moment, we lay down 
upon the soft turf, watching the slow motion of the sailing clouds 
above, and murmuring stray refrains of all the old French bal- 
Jads and chansonnettes that had ever reached our transatlantic 
ars 

Just as we had exhausted our stock of French songs and were 
shouting out in full chorus an old Andalusian serenade, the soft 
dip of cars broke the chain of our melody, and we started up, 
fully expecting to behold a gondola filled with high-born “ signo- 
ras,”” so far had the spirit of our ballads taken ssion of 
our minds, But no, it was only a rough little bark gliding 
slowly along the quiet stream, and sometimes even coming to a 
full stop, as the three picturesque-looking peasants with which 
it was manned threw their nets, or leaned over the side of the 
boat to look into the transparent tides. The low tones of their 
voices just reached our ears as they commented on the success or 
failure of the frequent draughts of their capacious sweep-nets, 
and leng after the turn of the river had hid them from our view, 
their murmured conversation betokened their whereabouts, ming- 
ng with the ripple of the river and the rustling of the leaves 
above. 

‘Lhey were a graceful and apropes accompaniment to the natu- 
ral scenery, these pécheurs, with their gliding boat, as it vanished 
among the overhanging trees, forming one of those exquisite little 
life-pictures which are, to the great panorama of existence, what 
& miniature “study” of sunshine or shadow is to the gigantic 
chef @ ewore of Michael Angelo or Titian. j 


THE MOSELLE. 


“and we are out upon the hills, houseless and homeless! Harry, 
what would our mother say ?’ 

* Our mother, who is even now putting on her spectacles, and 
opening her big Bible for the Saturday evening’s exercises >” re- 
sponded I, rising from the grass, and looking for my hat. “ Really, 
I would not like to think what her opinion would be, did she 

| know of our graceless ways. I believe, Will, we must look for 
an inn somewhere.” 











*“ But how on earth we're to find It, is the 
tion? Here, among these desolate roads and hi 
how is one to know which way to turn ?” 

“ We can go back, and follow the path of our 
friend, the diligence,” said 1, gravely, trying to 
repress my inclination to laugh. 

“No! hang the diligence! We will follow up 
this path until we meet somebody that can give 
us a little information on the subject. And if no 
inn is to be found among these solitudes, why we 
might do worse than to stumble into one of these 
cottages on the hills, and domesticate ourselves there 
for the night.” 

Fortunately, however, we were saved from this 
alternative by the timely apparition of a portly and 
jovial-looking peasant, who, in reply to our inter- 
rogations, informed us that there was an auberge 
among the hills above, and at no very great distanee, 
and also volunteered to show us the way thither 
with great zeal and readiness, adding that he had 
just come from there. At the same time that we 
accepted his offer with much gratitude, we could 
not help thinking that he was extremely ready to 
return to the inn; perhaps he had a scolding wife 
—perhaps a solitary hearthstone to return to—who 
knows? We must not be too hard upon the poor 

llow! 

Our new cicerone engineered us in a very skilful 
manner up asteep and narrow path, and thence 
to a rough and hilly road, which proved no easy 
travelling to our tired and blistesed feet. It was 
bright starlight when at length the far-off window 
of the auberge gleamed upon our view, like a 
beacon, and our guide interrupted the tirade he 
was giving us upon the subject of the Russian war, 
to dilate upon the numerous excellencies of mine 
host and his accommodations. 

Around the door grew a few flowers, roses, hearts- 
ease, and mignonette—a sure sign that there were 
women about the rude little domicile, with their 
quick, tasteful eyes, and ready fingers. But the 
external adornments of this little eyrie among the 
mountains sunk into insignificance when its inter- 
nal glories were displayed by the opening of a door, 
in response to our peasant’s briskly applied knuck- 
les. What a glow of light and warmth and merry 
good cheer burst forth into the damp and somewhat 
chilly night that had hitherto surrounded us on all 
sides. ‘The red firelight, shining from an immense 
chimney, illumines the whole room with its cheer- 
ful radiance. From the huge rafters in the ceiling 
above, and the long rows of tin platters and dishes 
arranged upou the dresser, to the massive earthern 
jugs and stone tiles of the floor, everything reflected 
the red gleam of the crackling embers, around 
which were arranged all sorts and sizes of kett'cs, sauce-pans, 
and baking-dishes, in preparation, doubtless, tur the evening 
meal. 

Tie landlord’s daughter, stooping over her cooking apparatus, 
did not observe the opening of the door until our guide seized her 
jocosely by the arm, and in a rapidly-muttered patois which we 
did not wholly catch, informed her of our approach, whereupon 
she courtesied and smiled, with a very becoming blush deepening 
in her brown cheek, and invited usin. The landlord himself, 
busily engaged in lighting a pipe by the aid of a live coal, dropped 
his implements and hastened to bid us welcome to his roof. Then 
ensued quite a little tumult of hospitable noises. Mine host flew 
to bring forward some massive and curiously-constructed chairs 
that we might enjoy the full glow of the flames (which really was 
not uncomfortable after our long, cool walk), and ordered the 
various females of his family around to provide for our famished 
appetites. The advent of two strangers, and particularly two 
foreigners, seemed to be no common event in his establishment, 
at least so we judged by the keen enjoyment he manifested in 
observing our dress, manners, and way of speaking, and in every 
scrap of news that we brought from the city ; and we, on our part, 
derived much amusement from noticing the many novel features 
of our situation. The long, low room, with its enormous beams 
and rafters, garnished with rows of savory-looking hams—the 
small and narrow casements—the huge chimney, up whieh roared 
the jovial flames—the curious and clumsily-fashioned chairs—and 
the quantity of odd-looking dishes and cooking utensils, of which 
an American woman could form no idea at all, combined to 
form a new and refreshing phase of life among the mountains, 
and we were by no means disposed to quarrel with the fortune 
that had sent us to this quaint and singular spot. 

When our landlord's pretty daughter entered and began to lay 
the cloth for supper, it was plain that a// the time of her absence 
had not been devoted to hospitable purposes, for a gay pink bow 
was adjusted in her neckerchief and a silken scarf was loosely 
twisted around her glossy black hair. Decked ont in these 
adornments she presided at our meal, stealing coquettish side 
glances at us whenever we looked in another direction, and reply- 
ing with smiles and blushes to our clumsy attempts to be polite 
in the French languase. 

Our little room up stairs, or rather up /adder, under the eaves 
of the cottage, though very small, was yet the perfection of neat- 
ness and thrifty housewifery, from the white curtains at the case- 
ment and the snowy sheets of the bed, to the shining metal lamp 
and gaily colored prints on the walls. Being very much fatigued 
it was not long before we were both both fast asleep, oddly con- 
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necting, in our dreams, 
these lonely solitudes with 
the gray rocks and stately 
rivers of our native*New 
England. 

Sunday among the hills ! 
how brightly it dawned 
along the eastern sky, 
with that quiet, sabbath- 
like lignt which never 
ilumines any other day. 
Even the voice of the 
black-eyed maiden of the 
auberge, as she chanted a 
low, monotonous hymn 
at her morning avocation 
seemed softer and more 
subdued, and as we sat on 
the rude stone bench be- 
side the door, the soft 
delicate perfume of the 
heartsease and roses 
brought back a host of old 
recollections, and we could 
almost hear the melodious 
chiming of the Sabbath 
bells in our native land, 
as we had heard it, when 
mere boys, beside our 
mother’s knee. 

In the course of our 
morning's ramble we met 
scores of cheerful lookirg 
and gaily dressed peasants, 
climbing down the stecp 
and rocky hills on their 
way to mass. In this 
mountainous and _pic- 
turesque country the cot- 
tages of the inhabitants 
are entirely isolated, some 
among lonely rocks, some 
on the summits of dreary 
peaks, and many situated 
in such a manner that an 
approach to them would | 
seem at first sight impos“!hle, and Sunday is almost the only 
day on which they dare the steep and difficult by-paths which 
lead down to the village where nestles the little church. On 
this day, however, they descend from all directions into the 
valley below, and the mountain sides are literally alive for 
the time being. Sunday is the féte day—the time for neigh- 
borly gossip and pleasant recognitions, looked forward to, and 
anticipated, from week to week, by these patient and hard work- 
ing peasants, as the day of rest and enjoyment. The young dam- 
sels of the province, as they passed, most frequently in couples, 
turned their heads to observe us, with true womanlike curiosity, 
and whispered to one another piquant remarks about the color of 
our hair, the cut of our clothes, and other points of interest about 
our foreign aspect, which had attracted their quick and observant 





‘‘7uE CHIEFS PITCUER,’’ PRESENTED BY MRS. POLK TO THE 
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eyes. In revenge for this we took a pretty close survey of their 
personal appearance, and even carried our assurance s0 far as 
openly to take out our tablets and sketch two of the prettiest, 
before their very eyes. 

The dress of these jeunes filles was perfect in its way. Gowns 
of some light and neatly fitting stuff—jaunty little silk aprons 
and caps, or rather head-dresses of silken material, heavily bor- 
dered with velvet, and all alive with bright colored ribbons, and 
little crosses of gold and silver hanging from rosaries, at their 
pretty throats—veritably, there was as much of the embryo co- 
quette among the mountain maids as in an assemblage of Parisian 
belles, only it happened here to manifest itself in rather a differ- 
ent manner, They tripped boldly along the frightful roads (which 
were here little more than rocks and stones, and sometimes even 
invaded by the streams and torrents which poured down the moun- 
tain side,) with bare feet, and carrying their dainty little rosetted 
slippers in their har.ds, for their womanly pride forbade them 
from appearing in the village with dusty or muddy feet. Per- 
haps there was more than a little of the economical spirit in 
these proceedings also, for none but the ccarsest wooden san- 
dals could have endured this flinty road, and no doubt they were 
more willing to risk the toil-hardened skin of their little feet, 
yo the light and thin material of their “ Sunday-go-to-meetin’ 

oes |’? 

Just on entering the village, however, they stopped at a little 
stream to bathe the aforesaid feet, and invest them in the glories 
of the slippers and stockings, as well as to smooth their glossy 
hair and adjust their fluttering ribbons, before making the grand 
entrée in sight of all the village beaux! 

Mass was performed in the picturesque and simple village 
church, by a white-haired, benevolent-looking old priest, who 
seemed to take a fatherly interest in cach and all of his flock. 











SUNSHINE ON THE HILLS OF FOREIGN LANDS—INTERIOR OF A ROADSIDE INN. 


After the services were over, he walked around among the rural 
congregation, inquiring aiter this sick infant and that ailing old 
man, and giving ghostly counsel and temporal advice in one and 
the same breadth. Apparently he was almost idolized by the 
peasantry, for we heard them quoting the good father's sayings 
and commenting on his discourses long after he had disappeared 
into his dwelling-house. His jurisdiction appeared to extend to 
almost every department of life, for we overheard him rating 
Réné, our cicerone of last night, for his over-fondness for the 
rum-bottle, urging some wealthy paysan to give more towards a 
charitable object, and mildly reproving Marie, the Jandlord’s 
pretty daughter, for having been too rash in dismissing an impru- 
dent lover. In these pastoral labors he seemed to be successful, 
for René hung down his head and promised better behavior for 
the future—the miniature capitalist pulled out his pocket-book 
and increased his donation, and Marie cast a side-glance at her 
desponding swain, which had the desired effect of bringing him 
instantaneously to her side, where, doubtless, a complete recon- 
ciliation took place, for after sunset we beheld him trudging up 
the hill-side at her elbow, carrying her little shoes, and gallantly 
assisting her across every impediment with true lover-like zeal 
and eagerness. (Concluded on page 248.) 








“THE PITCHER OF THE CHIEFS.” 


Anytutne that is calculated to preserve the relics of our aborigi- 
nal population, is’ adding to what will eventually be the most 
intesting part of American history. On the 27th of April, 1847, 
Lee-sic, a native Cherokee, wife of George W. Gunter, also a 
native and citizen of the Cherokee nation, presented, with her 
respectful compliments, to Mrs. Polk, the wife of the President 
of the United States, a blue pitcher, which had been in possession 
of the Cherokee family more than half a century. 

It was used in the council convened at Hopewell, in the year 
1785, which concluded the long and bloody war between the 
United States and the Cherokee Tribe, by a treaty of peace which 
has never been broken by the Indians. It was called the “ Pitcher 
of the Chiefs,” and descended to them from “ Okenstantah,”’ the 
great king of all the Cherokees, who kept his council fires con- 
tinually burning at the “ Echota,”’ called and meaning in the Eng- 
lish language, ** The City of Love.” The 
seat of Government, at which the treaty of 
1835 was negotiated, was named “ New 
Echota,” after this ancient city. 

« Okenstantah,” the last great king, ter- 
minated hisreign in the year 1765. Accord- 
ing to the ancient usages and customs of his 
tribe, his simple word was law, the dispenser 
of life and death. Any of his people who 
had forfeited their lives by the commission 
of erime, or an open enemy of the tribe, 
who could reach the sacred city, were safe 
within its precincts. 

The antiquated pitcher thus descended to 
the family who has the right of bequeathing 
it, it was presented to Mrs. Polk, through 
the husband of the donor and his friends, 
General Mason and Colonel Stanbaugh, 
with the sincere and ardent prayer that the 
recipient might live long in prosperity and 
happiness, and that she would sometimes 
think kindly of the Cherokee people. 

The pitcher is nearly eight inches high, 
four inches in diameter at the upper part, 
and six and a half inches in the well or bowl. 
It will be perceived that the handle is a ser- 
pent, the symbol of Deity among all the 
aboriginal tribes of both American conti- 
nents. We have in our possession a pitcher 
similar in shape but more elaborately orna- 
mented, which was obtained by an Ameri- 
can officer at Chepultepec in Mexico. The 
handle of this pitcher is a perfect fac-simile 
of that attached to the “ Pitcher of the 
Chiefs,” showing how identical were the 
ideas of the original inhabitants regarding 
things which pertained to religious ceremo- 
nies, for both )..tchers were esteemed sacred 
by their respective owners and people. 


MISS E. L. WILLIAMS, THE WELSH 
NIGHTINGALE. 

A wew star has risen on the vocal horizon. 

The American public have enrolled a new 

name in the list of their popular favorites, 

and as the faitlful exponents of universal 
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MIS B. lL, WILVIAMS, TUB WEISH NIGHTINGALE, 


opinion, we purpose to 
give a few i re- 
specting her antecedents, 
both social and musical. 
In Europe Miss E. L. 
Williams has received the 
title of the * Welsh Night- 
ingale,” on account of the 
exquisite sweetness of her 
voice. She is still young, 
having been born at South 
Walesin 1836. Her coun- 
tenance is handsome and 
engaging, and her figure 
eminently graceful. In a 
social point of view, she 
is entitled to every pri- 
vilege, as her deceased 
father was Private Secre- 
tary to Admiral Southerby, 
and her mother is the 
daughter of a wealthy 
gentleman of Glasgow. 
Her brilliant musical 
tients were cultivated 
under Bishop, Cruvelli, 
Lanza, &c., in London, 
and, while moving in the 
most refined circles there, 
the tidings of her father’s 


sudden financial difli- 
culties reached her. With 
unusual fortitude and 


spirit, she at once decided 
on turning her exquisite 
vocal gifts to some purpose, 
and at the age of fifteen 
made her debit in the 
Concert Hall of Aberga- 
venny, Monmouthshire. 
The enthusiastic recep- 
tion with which she then 
met removed all hesita- 
tion or doubt, and since 
that time her musical life 
has been a series of bril- 
liant triumphs, and passionate public admiration has awaited her 
everywhere. : 

But our “ Nightingale” has a disposition as sweet as her veice, 
and had we space to record all her generous and liberal actions, 
the list would be interminable. One instance, however, will 
suffice. A venerable Baptist minister at Milford Haven appealed 
to Miss Williams in behalf of a school under his direction, which 
was rapidly declining for want of funds. 

« Say no more,” she responded. A concert followed, and ae 
little treasury was more than supplied. 

“ God bless you !” cried the man. “ How can I thank you for 
such noble generosity, particularly towards one of a different 
religious persuasion from yourself ?”’ 

«I am richly repaid, sir,” she replied, with her hand on her 
heart, ‘in the feeling I have here, and as to our religious differ- 
ences, are we not all secking the same Heaven?” 

This fine cantatrice and noble-hearted woman has crossed the 
Atlantic to try her fortune in the New World. She has received 
unbounded applause, and, thus far, her American experience 
has been entirely satisfactory. Desiring to present her transat- 
lantic audiences with something new and original, she engaged 
Samuel’ Lover, the noted ballad-writer, to prepare a popular 
musical entertainment, in which she personates twelve different 
characters, and sings a repertoire of new pieces, Welsh, Scotch, 
Irish and English, all of which are gems of vocalization, and 
which will be produced shortly in this country for the first time. 
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Av Zurich, in former times, it was the custom when a mar- 
ried couple applied for a divorce on account of incompatibility of 
temper, for the magistrate to shut the pair up for a fortnight in 
an isolated tower on the lake. Not only were they condemned 
to a common room, but they were supplied with only one bed, 
one chair, one knife and one fork; so that their comfort de- 
pended entirely on mutual complaisance, If, after the expira- 
tion of the fortnight, they persisted in their resolution, the 
tribune ordered a serious examination of the case, and if possi- 
ble, the divorce. But in general the quarrelsome pair did ‘not 
wait for the end of the trial to which they were subjected to 
become reconciled, and would request to be released. 
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CADEMY OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH STREET— 
{TALIAN OPERA—SEASON 1867-8. 
Nights of performance, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 
First appearance in Ameriea of 
MLLE. ERMINIE FREZZOLINI, 6 ‘ La 
Signor oopenlen an BOCETTA. 

ComBuctor, ...2 00900 c00scsescccecece 7 opesepere vee - Carl Ansebutz. 

Doors open at 73g; to commence at 8. 

PRICES OF ADMISFION.—Pa: uette, Parquette Circle and First Circle, $1; Se- 
cured Seats, 50 cents extra; Family Cirele, 50 cents; Amphitheatre, ds cents; 
Private Boxes, from $6 to $: 


ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, Lesszz.— 
GRAND DRAMATIC RE-OPENING, 
Monxpay Eveninc, Sarr. 147H. 
Engagement of 


MR. CHARLES MATTHEWS, 
Supported b 
mr J MR. F. B. CONWAY, 


And a powerful Company of Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Prices of Admission, Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 26 cents. 








IBLO’S GARDEN, BaOaPwAt, ABOVE PRINCE STREET.— 
This magnificent "and popular ‘establishment is open every 
evening, for a variety of attractive entertainments by the great double Com- 


pany of the 
WONDERFUL RAVELS, 

who appear nightly in a series of Fairy Pieces, »pect 

The beautiful and talented 

SIGNORINA ROLLA, 
from Venice, Milan, Paris and London, also ap) 
GRAND BALLET AND Div! 
Doors open at 7; Performance commences at 8 veoa ode Fickets 50 cents. 


les and Pant 











“AURA KEENF’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Baoapway, 
Near Hovstom STRRET. 

Miss Laura Keene...........seeesespeeepscccs Sole Lessce and Direciress. 

Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 

Doors open at 7. The pertormance will commence with the Overture at 744 
o'clock. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Raleony Seode, 75 cole Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stalla, $1 each; Private House, ad and 9 





LYMPIC THEATRE, 585 Broapway, sepesite tho Metro- 
politan Hotel. 

T. B. JOHNSTON... .cccccccccsosesoessoegs pe sper n .,. Stage Manager. 

W. B. MOOR... .ccccccccccccopepppees opeepeepepeess ‘Treasurer. 


Open every evening, with a talenied company. Doors open at Seven 0 clock. | 


Curtain will rise a quarter before Eight. 
Admission, 25 cents. Orchestra Seats, 60 cents. 





QARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—The celebrated and 
incomparable v= Nightingale, 
Miss E. 1. WilddAMs 
every afternoom and evening. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy. Family, &c. &c. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broap- 
WAY, BELOW GRAND STREBT. 

Bemry W000 60000 op vecccccsccccccccscccccscccces Business Manager. 
Geo. Christy..... 00060 0600.50 5008 0666. 0000 00000000 0000 Stage Managor. 
HOME AGAIN. 

This Company, after a most successful visit to Phiiadelphia, where they have 
performed in twelve nights to over 26,000 persons, will appear at their old 
quarters every evening during she week, 

Doors open at 7; commence at 8 o ’elock. Tickets 26 centa. 


To C TT artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union 
or in Contral or South America, and. Canadas, will favor us with drawings 2 
remarkable accidents or incidents, with written deteripiion, they will be thankfwi 
reoeived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid as @ consideration. If our officers of the army ‘and navy, engaged upm 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and everything 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistio 
manner. 

abilatates —————E . 


FRANK MS! IE's ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPEK. 


NEW york, SEPTEMBER 19, 1857. 
OG. D. Stump, Esq., will find a letter for him as directed. 


THE RE-ACTION IN THE RAILROAD INTEREST. 


Tux pressure in the money market that has existed for the past 
two or three weeks, and which has caused so many failures 
among speculators in shares and stocks, has had some effect upon 
the business portion of the community and caused the suspen- 
sion of several firms, from the great difficulty of obtaining money 
for temporary uses, even upon the pledge of undoubted secu- 
rities. The course of the banks in eontracting their loans, under 
a feeling of necessary prudence, so as to keep within a safe limit 
in any possible contingency, has co-operated with the other causes 
to tighten the money market for a short period. But all fear of 
a general revulsion in monetary and ecmtmercial affairs has passed 
away, and our business men look to the coming season with 
a feeling of confidence and hope. 

Indeed, the causes that produced the late re-action in the value 
of many securities were inherent to the financial system that has 
been so much in vogue during the past few years for the con- 
struction of railroads, rather than from any pressure upon the 
general concerns of the community. It has been the practice to 
build and work many of our railroads by loans obtained in the 
money market, rather than by subscriptions actually made for 
stock. Some enterprising individual, or individuals, would get 
up a@ projected great public improvement, or railroad, which was 
to double the value of all the land in the vicinity, and bring an 
immense trade to the locality; a company is at once. formed, 
snd stock subscribed sufficient to obtain a charter or give it a 
co-porate character, and the work iscommenced. The old fashion 
of getting people to subscribe for the stock and pay it up by 
instalments, as needed to’ build the road, is too slow for those 
fast times; a smart agent is sent into Wall street, and a loan 
is contracted on what are called “ first mortgage bonds.” Things 
go on swimmingly for a while; the directors are happy, the 
contractors have a good time, and a part of the work is finished, 

[that a grand celebration can be had at the opening of the 
traffic, 

But the money being al] spent, and tho road not finished, 
new efforts must be made. For atime the work goes on, accu- 
mulating obligations which are called “floating debt,” running 
up an accumulation of exorbitant interest, till nobody will wok 
for rates payable. A new exertion is made, and“ sccond mort- 
gage bonds’’ override the first ones, negotiated at a ruinous dis- 
count. The road is finished, but it now must compete with half 
a dozen other lines for the through traffic. 























Fast trains are run 
ata great expense, runners are hired all over the country, and 
freight is carried for about one-half of the cost to the company 








for its taeinpertsltad.. But qual’ returns of tralia ‘es node, 
though money is borrowed to pay the dividends, and the floating 
debt is constantly increasing. The end of such a state of things 
must come at last, and it ig what has now come over the rail- 
road interest of the country, We do not assert thet this isa 
correct pieture of the manner in which all our xailzoads have 
been constructed, but a very great many of them have been built 
by a resort to just such expedients as we have cursorily de- 
ieted. 

The present revulsion in our stock merket is not, therefore, 
the result of the discovery of any partieular evil practices in 
certain leading companies, but it is the natural end of the whole 
system of building railroads on loans and the contraction of 
floating debt. Itis manifest to every one conversant with rail- 
road affairs and management with us, that we have been faster 
in the construction of roads than the traffic of the country can use 
profitably, and that we must rest from our labors in that line for 
awhile. The continued growth of the country will not suffer 
from co doing, for the existing limes will give ample aceommoda- 
tion to the public, and some of the principal roads only really 
require a continuation. In the meantime, the shares and loans 
that are now weighing dowa the present organized companies 
must come to the test of their fair dividend peying value in the 
market, and there is little doubt thatin many of them the original 
stockholders will be entirely swallowed up. 

There are other speculative manias that haye contributed in 
some degree to the present stringency in the money market, 
and which must bear their share of the re-action. The specula- 
tions in western lands this season haye been unparalleled in 
extent by those ef any former year. In some of the necessaries 


of life too, there have been great speculations ; but sugar, flour, | 


and other articles of large domestic use have recently ex- 
perienced a large reduction in price, and though the speculators 
may lose, it becomes a matter of general congratulation ‘that 
the cost of living has been largely reduced. The evil, thero- 
fore, is only partial in its bearings, and does not at all affect 
the great and abundant fountains of our prosperity. The crops 
are large, and promise to come to a remunerative though not 
exorbitant market; commerce is again begining to employ 
our vast maritime interost ; and the cost of living is reduced to 
a@ more just comparison with the price of labor. On such a 
basis no panic can possible thrive among those who are really 
our commercial men, and not mere speculators. 








POSITION OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 
Tus news from India comes laden with tidings of increasing 
disaster to the British arms. At Cawnpore, General Wheeler 
had been attacked and defeated by Nena Saheb, who massacred 
the whole party in cold blood after it had surrendered, though 
General Havelock had afterwards driven him out from the city 
and re-occupied it. The force of the British army before Delhi 
had dwindled down from between seven and eight thousand, the 
number reported only one month ago, to about two thousand 
effective men, and General Barnard, the Commander-in-Chief, 
had died of cholera, Tho great reduction of the British forces 
before Delhi is said to be owing to the necessity of sending off 
detachments to defend other places, and although this is no doubt 
true in part, there is still the fearful conviction that disease must 
also have made terrible havoc among the English forces. 

Two commanders, Generals Anson and Barnard, have now 
died, and within a short time of each other, and both of the same 
disease. The superior Officers of an army in the field are usually 
the last to be attacked by an epidemic, as they are necessarily 
less exposed than the men to the effects of the climate and the 
exposure that breaks down the system. India is the native 
home of that dreadful scourge, the cholera, and the exposure 
during the raging heats of summer, which often keep the ther- 
mometer in that region at one hundred and twenty degrees above 
zero in the shade, must have had a terrible effect upon the 
British soldier. There is every reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the ranke of the English have been fearfully decimated by discase, 
and, doubtlees, also by the repeated attacks that have been made 
upon them in the sorties of the mutineers, 

The Criving of the English forees from their garrison positions 
in India has not been so complete, nor has the successful rebel- 
lion been so widespread as was anticipated when the first news 
of the mutiny was received. The handful of European troops 
that was surprised in scattered positions over the presidency of 
Bengal have performed wonders in holding the mutineers in 
check so successfully as they have; but it is evident that an 
entire reconquest of Bengal has to be effected. We may expect 
to hear of the arrival of the new Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, in a short time, and of the reinforcements that 
have been hasteued out from England. The new commander is 
aman of great energy and decision, and has served in India on 
a former occasion, under that fiery and gallant old veteran, 
Napier; so that he has a knowledge of the ground and of the 
difficulties he has to contend with, as well as of the enemy he 
has to meet. Some of these will be easily imagined from an 
expression used by General Barnard, in a letter written before 
Delhi, shortly previous to his death: “I cannot conceal from 
myself the fact,’’ said he, “ that I am before a new Sebastopol.”’ 

The atrocious crueltics that have been practised by the muti- 
nous sepoys, even upon helpless women and ehildren, will have 
estranged from them every sympathy that might otherwise have 
been extended to them, from a feeling of reprobation of the 
bad government of the East India Company. The feeling is 
now universal that the success of England in India will be the 
success of humanity and good government; for the hope is 
rife in every bosom that the British Parliament will now sweep 





Sell ds chin cates ek aunin gues a 
that mercenary corporation. The mere fact, thatafter one hun- 
red years of government by the most mechanical people of the 
world, and in an age that is characterized by its immense ad- 
vance in the meand of locomotion, not a road has been made in 
India, and the prodyets of nearly two hundred millions of 
people exe carried to market on the backs of bullocks, is suffi- 
tient to stamp the Company and its government in India with 
eternal reprobation. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Ir now seems, decided that the attempt to lay the cable of the 
Atlantic Felegraph from Ixeland to Newfoundland will not be 
resumed this year. ‘Phe lateness of the season, and the time 
necessarily required to zeplace the part that was lost, prevent 
another attemjt thia fall; and above all, the opportunity that is 
afforded to the Company to repair the blunders it has committed, 
must he taken advantage of, Like all companies where the 
capital is abundantly subscribed from the enthusiasm of a great 
idea, and not from the perfection of the details and demonstra- 
tion of practicability, the Atlantie Te:egraph Company went on 
without any system in its arrangements, and blundered from the 
very beginning. When the frigate Niagara arrived in England, 
to be placed at the service of the company, no one knew what to 
do with her, where to send her, or whether she was wanted at 
all; then one-half of the eable was laid the wrong way; the 
brakes were never proved until the squadron had put to sea, at a 
confessedly late day to do its work; when proved, they were 
found to break the cable in every instance; and finally, they did 
break it, to the most perfect satisfaction of the engineer, and the 
squadron returned to England, after having laid some three hun- 
dred and thirty miles of cable at the bottom of the ocean, some 
of it in water two miles deep. 

The official reports on this experiment lead us to two con- 
clusions: first, that tte Company had made an error in esti- 
mating the quantity of cable necessary to lay a wire from Ireland 
to Newfoundland, and had not enough on board the two ships 
to reach across, by at least five hundred miles; second, that 
the parties in charge of the affair are not equal to the mechanical 
and physical requirements of the enterprise. Mr. Bright con. 
fesses in his report that he went to sea short-handed, and was 
obliged to put an unskilled man to tend the brakes, who broke 
the cable through sheer ignorance; and this, too, when he had 
the resources of two mighty Governments and the capital of a 
very rich Company at his disposal. In his report, Mr. Bright 
defends his pets, the brakes {to stop the paying out of the cable, 
when every man who has read the published accounts of the 
proceedings saw, from the first experiment with them, that they 
would not do. Accounts from other sources of a high character 
state, that it was Mr. Bright himself who committed the stupid 
blunder of putting on the brakes. 

The best thing the Company can do is to sell the xemains of 
the cable to the East India Company, or any one else that will 
buy it, and perform the whole labor over again from the begin- 
ning. It can then do the work properly, select good men to do 
it, and starting early in June next, “put a girdle round about” 
one-half the earth with undoubted auccess. The mistakes and 
disaster of the late attempt will teach them experience, and the 
new work will not be liable to the objections of the old. The 
world has now made up its mind that it wants a telegraph be- 
tween the two hemispheres, and it must have it, 


«x 7 


ciry GOSSIP. 


THB JTALIAN OPERA. 


Tr chief topic of conversation just now is the Italian Opera, the 
managers, the singers and the Dae « ten” consider them- 
selves bound to give their whole pe sak a which is controlled by 
‘igismund Thalberg aud Maurice fat hey Both are distinguished artists 

and both are rich, and riches a | res pgs = talent never can, and 
the ‘‘upper ten” wi —ot woalt So the management is 
all right—it is rea 40 the privileged few, bat ‘to the many it is popular, 
liberal and energetie. The are canvassed warmly, and their meritsare 

















discussed with mach hest, d give rise 40 a groat diversity of opinion. The 
European pepsiotn 4 of je “the law’’ to many, while it shuts up the 
mouths of others who entertain, mas dare not express, a contrary opinign to 

that given by the By some she is proferred to Griai; , Be 
conaider her infariar to 5 but tthe audiences settle the versies 
by cadling her out half dozen ti aan evening, and amethering her with 
flowers. The tenor, dissent the male crea- 
tures te be an admirable artist, ome in style i and. » with and distinct 


execution, and an excellant and and ploasant vaice 
—~ 4 s nandes yp a 7 a2 eee. so fares of paremiie and, so 
ealled, handsome Brigno! t we over ir excessive 
partiality, and while Brignoli is in Philadelphia will pet their platonic 
affections upon the excellent Labocetta. The basso, Gassier, excites no contro- 

versy. His beautiful voice and charmingly unaffected style satiafy all, and, in 
widition, his handsome face and dashing manner, showing that he has a spice 
of the devil in him, satisfies the ladies and gives ‘them hopes. The new direc- 

tor, Anschutz, is praised by ali, bat the ladies sigh when they think of the 
handsome Max Maretaek, especially those who knew him before he took unto 
himself a wile ef his own. 

This food for gossip, together with the ‘“ Fregzolini romance,” in the New 
York Herald, results in seudiug every one to the Opera House, which is erowd- 
ed to overfluwing nightly, and the managers, as they rattle the dollars in their 
pockets, laugh and rejeice thereat. 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM LOSES “‘ THAT PROPERTY.” 

Oa the 16th instant the Surrogate delivered a formal decree adverse to the 
claims ef Mrs. Cunningham upon the ewtate of the late Dr. Burdell, and ad- 
judged that letters of administration shall be issued to the said Burdell’s next 
of kin. The costs of the suit were also assessed upon Mrs. Cunningham, it 
being deemed right by the Court, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. Mrs. Cunningham had still thirty days from the date of the decree in 
which to appeal from the judgment. It is believed that she will not appeal. 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM ADMITTED TO BAIL. 

The wotion to admit Mrs. Ounningham to bail was granted by Judge Pea- 
body. The persons who presented themselves as bail for the lady were: George 
A. Wilt, buteher, No. 43 Second avenue; Henry F. Potter, retired from busi- 
ness, aud Joweph’ F. Perry, dry goods merchant. The Distriet Attorney ob- 
jocted to Mr. Wilt, as he would be s material witness in the charge against 
Ares. Cunningham, bat Judge Peabody overruled the objection, and considered 
him proper bail 

INDICTMENT OF THE GRAND JURY. 

While the argument respecting the bail was going on, the Grand Jury pre- 
seuted an indiesment against Mrs. Cunningham, charging her with fraudu- 
lenUy producing a false heir to the Murdell estate. The presentment of this 
indictment gave the District Attorney power to reopen the question respecting 
tHe propriety of admitting Mrs. Cunningham to bail, but tsis he declined to 
do rather than ineur the charge of persecuting that ‘lady. He agreed that if 
the bail was found perfectly responsible, not vo call upon the lady untilahe 
day of trial 


‘ladies, however, while 


CRIMES AND DEATHS OF ONE DAY. 
Friday, September 11th, was a busy day at the Coroner’s offies. Inqueats 
were held upon two cases of murder, two casos of manslaughter, and two 
of suicide. The first case was one child drowning, the woman being 


step-mother of the child. She had tried to drown it several times before, but 
succeeded at last. The body, stramge to say, was discovered by the aame 
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known persen, 

both eommitted by women. The one took arsenic 

of her husband, and the other drowned herself because she was a stranger in 
the city, and could not get employment. A gad list of crimes and sorrows, 
and yet they are but the of a single day and a single place. 


THALBERG’S CONCERTS. 

There is lively commotion in musical and fashionable circles respecting the 
splendid concerts to be given during the month by Sigismund Thalberg. After 
the performance of the great Thalberg himself, the strong point of attraction 
is the appearance of that wonderful violinist, Henri Vieuxtemps. He is un- 
doubtedly the greatest violinist of the age, and has only to be heard to gain 
the admiration of every one. His style is so pure that wherever Thalberg’s 

laying is admired the playing of Vieuxtemps will always be appreciated. 

hen he was here before, the public taste was not up to his standard ; but we 
know enough now to understand his beauties, and to give him that 
which his splendid abilities justly demand. 








NAVY. 


Tue United States sloop-of-war Oyane, Commander Robert G. 
Robb, which sailed from Boston on the 2d inst., on a cruise, arrived at East- 
port on the 4th. 

The Attorney-General decides that the sentence of the court-martial! in the 
case of Charles Crowell, lately sentenced by navy court-martial convened in 
New York, is legal, and the party will be confined three years in the district 
penitentiary, deprived of pay, and marked on the hip with the letter D. 

The United States sloop-of-war Plymouth, Commaader John A. Dahbjgreen, 
which sailed from Norfolk July 7, on @ cruise, is reported at Lisbon, in adyices 
received by steamship b 

The United States steam frigate Merrimac, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
destined for the Pacific station, was put in commission on the 5th inst. A 
portion of her crew and a company of marines have been mustered on board. 
About one hundred and fifty men are yet yoquren to fill her compliment. 
Lieut. McDonald has been detached from the position of Lieutenant of the Navy 
Yard, and ordered to report on the 15th inst. for duty as Second Lieutenant of 
the Merrimac, 

The United States razee Macedonia, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, was towed 
round the easterly shears, to receive her masts, on the 5th inst. The United 
States brig Dolphin, and store-ship Release, now lying at the easterly docks of 
that yard, have been stripped of their spars and running rigging, nething 
being left standing but the masts and shrouds 

The United States sloop-of-war Falmouth, Captain Ferrand, has been ordered 
to the Charlestown Navy Yard for repairs, and not to Portsmouth, N.H., as 
reported. The frigate Roanoke, which is to be put into commission, and her 
officers detached, will be removed from the dry dock to give placé to the 
Falmouth, which is expected to arrive seon. ‘ 

The United States surveying steamer Bibb arrived in Boston harbor on the 
jth inst. She came to anchor off the Navy Yard, and, after communication 
with the shore, went to sea again. 

The steam frigate Roanoke, now in Boston, will shortly be taken out of com- 
mission, and her officers detached. 

Lieut. J. Blakely Carter, who was recently tried by a court martial, has been 
dismissed from the service. 


OBITUARY. 


Ir is with feelings of sincere sorrow that we record the death of 
Jacos A. Datias, the justly celebrated and esteemed artist. He died on the 
9th inst., after a few weeks’ iliness. which, commencing in dysentery, terminated 
in consumption of the bowels. 

Mr. Dallas was born in Philadelphia in the year 1825. He was the son of an 
eminent merchant, and the cousin of the Hon. George M. Dallas, our present 
Minister to England. At the age of eight years he removed with his parents 
to Missouri, where he studied at Ames College, and, after a due course of 
instruction, graduated at the age of eighteen. fie then returned to Philadel- 
phia, and attended the Life and Antique School, under Professor Ottis, the 
celebrated portrait painter. About nine yeara ago he came to New York, 
where he has since resided. A a since he married the daughter of Joseph 
Kyle, the celebrated artist, and his life seemed freighted with the brightest 
— in the future, when his career was prematurely and sadly ended. 

r. Dallas was gifted with undoubted genius. He pc da rich, classical, 
and brilliant PTR eey ee og fanciful, rapid, and happy. His masterly 
designs have illustrated the best of our publications; the readers of Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper have often ‘enjoyed the fruits of his brilliant 
pencil, and he was constantly sought after in the way of his art, so much so, 
that one pair of hande could not perform the work demanded. 

We deeply sympathize with the bereavod relations of ‘this kind, good, and 
talented man; and when we remember the years of pleasant intercourse we 
have enjoyed with him at the New York Sketch Club and elsewhere, we can 
hardly realize that we have seen the last of one we esteemed so well. He died 
‘as he lived, loved and respected by all who know hiin, and was buried in the 
New York Bay Cemetery. A large concourze ot artists and private friends 
followed the body to its last resting place. 


















FINANCIAL. 
THE receipts from publie lands, including Delaware Trust Lands 
and Fort Snelling, during the Pea year ending June 30, 1857, in the several 
States and Territories, were as follows: : 
States. First Six Months. Second Six Months. 
GID, . oo ccvvcccces sdocee Bly 00 $1,378 00 
GN each’ ¢oee00009 eee 409 61 : 
Illinois ...... 9 26 128,500 
Missouri. . ° 01 457,481 4; 
Alabama *° ll 67,7 
Mississippi. 93 37,947 77 
Michiogtt ; 200 08 ae 
ichigai....... goo desece 000 66 9 79 
Arkanses.......c...ec000 wen 06 275,262 04 
Fiorida..ccscccccoccscese | Mae OF 9,926 57 
SOME ccotscssensteetins . 161,116 64 415,650 68 
Wisconsin...........-... 158,863 82 81,457 00 
Minnesota.........++++-. 216,000 69 68,092 57 
Oregon.....+. ccccesecce 3,871 75 29,682 04 
Washington..........++ +» 1,690 94 -- 
Kansas Indian Trust Co... _ 493,113 33 
Nebraska .....sssseessees — 22,408 73 
$1,700,623 25 $2,158,853 39 
Total..... junssvanenen pis mbnadeehaenee sovesevepees 3,829,486 64 


The annexed statement exhibits the value of foreign dry goods imported into 
this port during the week and since January 1, in each of the past three 
years: 

MOVEMENTS IN POREIGN DRY GOODS. 


For the Week. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Entered at this port............ $2,039,287 $1,948,542 $2,084,438 
Thrown on market .........+0+. 2,167,378 1,875,355 1,911,115 

Since Jan. 1. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Entered at this port.........+++.$45,006,028 $73,968,551 $78,266,466 
Thrown on market .,... 47,326,624 73,376,293 75,596,978 











MUSIC. 


Traian Opera, Fountgernts Street.—Frezzolini has won a tri- 
umph; she achieved a success where many predicted a failure. She has 
revealed herself fully at last, and stands now ona leyel with those great 
artists whose namés sound pleasantly in the ears of our public. Frezzolini 
has not a great, powerful voice, capable of expressing rage and passion by the 
loudness of its roar; her voice is a delicate and sensitive organ, requiring a 
careful reservation of its powers until the moment of intense emotion, when 
it rises in its power equal to the — of the situation. This was tri- 
umphantly proyed in the second act of “‘ Luerezia Borgia,” and in the fourth 
act of ‘Il Troyatore.’’ In the latter we unhesitatingly award her the palm 
over all the eminent artists who have preceded her in the character of Leonora. 
She exhibited a dramatic powér, an abandonment to the situation, an inten- 
sity of emotion, that electrified the audience with its living reality, and drew 
forth a perfect thunderstorm of applause. That this performance was a 
genuine triumph there cannot be a doubt, and it gratifies us beyond expres- 
sion to be able to record it. Our audience has been so used to hear through- 
out an opera voices strained to their utmost tension, that they look upon that 
as a necessity which is in reality a fault. The softened beauty of Frezzolini’s 
voice is now, however, working a beneficial chai in this respect, and the 
‘sound and fury’’ style will pass away, to be replaced by a purer taste and a 
more subdued manner. We have rarely, if ever, seen an audience more 
warmly enthusiastic in the expression of its approbation and delight. Frezzo- 
lini was repeatedly called before the curtain, amid thunders of applause and 
showers of bouquets. 

Signorina Vestvali rendered full justice to the réle of Azucena. She sang the 
music more earnestly than ever ; she made up magnificently, and excepting a 
medium of melo-dramatic exaggeration, acted the character superbly. “The 
other parts were filled respectably. ‘‘ Trovatore’’ was repeated on Wednesday 
evening with a success equal to its first representation, Frezzolini confirming 
the laurels she then gained, and winning fresh triumphs. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that so far the management has made large 
profits. At no period since the first opening of the Academy has there been 
such a succession of magnificent houses. The taste for Italian opera is rapidly 
on the increase, and as the ability to sustain it has never been wanting, we may 
confidently expect a season of unparalleled success, the more especially as the 


compan its de ts 
yo partments is one of the most perfect ever got together in 


THALBERG awp Vreuxtemps’ Concent—The appearance of these, the two 
most eminent artists in the world, on the same evening, created a deep interest 
and the liveliest excitement. As we anticipated, Niblo’s Saloon was crowded 
to its utmost capacity by a brilliant and enthusiasti di , and the artists 


received a perfect ovation. 
Henri Yioussomge = apecpsence has considerably changed since 


we last saw him, inthe glories his godlike talent he is unaltered. Ho 
was ‘ the foremost man the world”’ then, and his erg is still unshaker, 
his ‘ still unapproached. When he played here many years ago he 
was in advance of the taste ; his audiences were small, and of these but very 
few could appreciate the grand simplicity of his style—his classic grace and 
strictness, his intellectual greatness and his unapproachable finish. All this 
was caviare to those who hung entranced upon the grotesque antics of the great 
Norseman, Ole Bull. So Vieuxtemps returned to Europe, where among the 
great in his art he was the greatest, and among the honored the most honored 
Mr. Ullman, with that sagacity peculiar to him, felt that the time was ripe for 
Vieuxtemps—that during the many years which had passed since his first visit, 
music had made mighty strides in America, through the art expositions of a 
long line of illustrious names, the crowning glory of which is Yhalberg—that 
that taste which ized the greatness of berg could not fail to worship 
Vieuxtemps. Mr. n, believing this, succeeded, during his last visit to 
Europe, in indu the great violinist to try his fortunes once more upon the 
American soil. We owe 9 debt of gratitude to Mr. Ullman for this, which we 
most cheerfully and co: ly acknowl: > 

Henri Vieuxtemps @) on Tuesday evening, and was received most 
enthusiastically. He played the Allegro from his First Concerts in A, with 
orchestral accompaniments. This is a composition of wonderful beauty, evi- 
dencing throughout the mind of a great master. Its conception is grand, its 
subjects broad, and its treatment earnest and thoughtful. It is a beautiful 
tone-picture, in which the violin is the principal object, and the other instru- 
ments the details, the lights and the shadows. Had Vieuxtemps never written 
anything but the Concerts, his name would have been imm ; + shall 
we say of Vieuxterney performance? We might speak about bis scales and his 
arpeggios, his double stopping and his harmonies, his coups d@’archet and his 
staccato bowing, and half a hundred other technicalities, but all we could say 
en these heads is included in one sentence—his mechanism is perfect—he has 
nothing to achieve. Fie possesses all the intellectual requirements which con- 
stitute a great artist, and in soul and sentiment and passion he reaches the 
sublime in expression. We confess to an ecstacy of emotion, which, as we 
looked from face to face, we found was shared. Murmyrs of irrepressible de- 
light burst forth during his performance, and at the close every hand and 
every voice was raised todo him honor. He had to come forward aaa ond 
again during the evening to acknowledge the call of the audience. play 
two other pieces, and the “ Carnival’’ as an encore, and the same unapproach- 
able perfection was displayed ip all. We must here remark that bis playing is 
more emotional than when we last him, and this change will have a wenderful 
effect with his audiences here. The wind ipstruments (wood) made sad dis- 
cord in one of the exquisite sequential passages which occur after the intro- 
duction of the main subject of the Allegro. They began the wrong, 
and persisted in it with the utmost complacency, and even committed the same 
abominable error on the mepegHon of the passage. We felt inclined to knock 
all their heads together. m what we Cave said, our readers will under- 
stand that Vieuxtemps’ success was great and trjumphan 

Thalberg, immaculate and unapproachable in his art. med inspired by 
the presence of a talent as grand as his own, and played as we have never 
heard him playjin this country. All those points of excellent perfection 
which we have so often dilated upon, seemed to glow withzsome new impulse, 
and to stand out more admirably than ever. His reception was most enthusi- 
astic, and he was encored in every piece, but he only responded to the calls 
for repetition once, when he played his popniar variations on ‘‘The Last Rose 
of Summer.’’ Thalberg is more popular than ever; the public never tire of 
hearing him, and the artists crowd his concert, for he is a prophet in his art. 

The lady singer of the evening was a Mad’lle Carioli, who, quite unknown 
before, achieved a great success. She is, we understand, a Milanese, and has 
been prima donna for two years at Rio Janeiro. Her voice isa pure soprano, 
of acharm'ng flutelike quality, and flexible in the highest degree. Her man- 
ner is awkward and bashful, and there is a total want of that assured bearing 
which, with the many, is a guarantee of greatness. But despite every draw- 
back, she extorted the applause and admiration of all by her easy and bril- 
liant singing. Sheis not a finished artist, but she has every material from 
which to make a great artist. Her intonation was true, and her fiorituri were 
accomplished with a nelheaey and rapidity and a certainty that could hard) 
be surpassed. We hope to hear her again. Gassier sung very finely, an 
Rocco was highly acceptable. Mr Anschutz conducted the orchestra care- 
fully and well. 

The second concert of shethons ent Vieuxtemps takes place (this evening) 
Thursday, and the third on Saturday, the 19th inst., at Niblo’s Saloon. 
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DRAMA, 


Broapway Tueatre.—The appearance of Mr. Charles Mathews has attracted 
to this establishment a series of crowded and brilliant audiences. He has been 
most cordially received, and has certainly achieved a brilliant success. he 
grace ot Mr. Charles Mathews’ acting is indescribable. It seems to consist in 
an utter absence of all effort. He concentrates the thoughts of the audience 
upor his individuality, while never seeming to court it. His manners are 
elegant and refined, while at the same time there is a light-hearted frankness 
of air which fascinates and wins the heart of the public. He performed in two 
pieces, one a petite eomedy called ‘‘ Married for Money,’’ and the other his 
famous farce called “ Patter versus Clatter.”’ In this last Mr. Mathews is in- 
comparable. Such a torrent of words falls from his lips the like was never 
heard. This is one of his specialities, and in it he has no competitor. We 
congratulate the management upon the engagement of Mr. Mathews, and we 


uarium is also a feature of the greatest interest, and thousands of , 
i around it and watch its strange inhabitants. eee et 
curiosities to be examined, and nowhere can an afternoon or an evening be 
passed more pleasantly or profitably. 








LITERATURE. 


New Fern Leaves. By Fanny Fern. New York: Mason & 
Brothers, Duane street. 


This elegant little volume contains all the recent writings of the celebrated 
Fanny Fern. Among much varied matter it contains the hundred-dollars-a- 
column tales—“ Fanny Ford’? and others. There are numberless short and 
characteristic sketches on leading subjects; her “ Peeps from under a Para- 
sol’’ are clever and amusing, painting some of our celebrities with a free touch, 
and laying the vengeful and angry rod upon Boston, its institutions, its women 
ani its men with unsparing earnestness and vigor. The admirers of Fanny 
Fern, and their name is legion, will rejoice in the issue of this book, fur it 
contains much of her later bold, masculine diatribes against things in general, 
and “ lordly man” in particular. The ‘‘ New Fern Leaves’’ are bronght out 
in ‘‘pocket’? form, gilt edges, and very elegant every way, by & 
Brothers. 
Marty Cuvzztewrr. By Cuaries Dickens. 

y Phiz and Cruikshank. In two Volumes. P elp 

o. 306 Chesnut street, Girard Buildings, above 4 

This is a handsome republication ot Charles Dickens’ fan.ous novel—the Peck- 
sniff novel—which has probably been as much read as any of the works of 
that distinguished writer. Mr. Peterson is b out all the works of 
Dickens in a uniform edition. The production of these books is highly credit- 
able to Mr. Peterson’s establishment. The type is large, the paper and print- 
ing first-rate, the humorous cuts well and boldly executed, and the binding 
excellent. We can commend Peterson’s edition of Dickens’ works as Well 
worthy the patronage of the public. 


With twenty-eight Illustrations, 
hia: T. B. Peterson, 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


A DISEASE is said to be making fatal work among the cattle about 
Utica, N. Y. A correspondent of the Observer says the disease is identical with 
the one which has during the past year carried off in Russia 30,000, Austria 
26,442, Gallicia 12,000, and Moravia 9,000 head of cattle; these gre num- 
bers officially reported. This disease is known as the “ cattle plague,” 
** rinder-pest,’’ “* bloody murrain,’’ &. It is Serorehy odmities to be highly 
contagious, and may be carried by persons visiting the sick equally as well as 
by the diseased animal being brought within a short distance of the healthy. 


A novel whale-boat is being built at New Bedford, to go out with 
the ship America. It is to be thirty-three feet long and six feet wide, with two 
stern posts. Itis to be Pe are by a paddle-wheel, four feet eight inches 
wide, placed in the entre of the boat, and projecting directly through the 
bottom. The machinery will weigh about eleven hundred pounds. 


Samuel H. Bachelder, formerly a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, has been sentenced to the State prison for three years, for uttering 
& forged promissory note. 


: 

Just as the steamer Arabia was about to sail from New York, Mr. 
P. T. Barnum, who had taken passage for Liverpool, was arrested on a 
‘« Jerome Clock note,’’ held, as he says, by a broker, who shaved it at abou 
half its tace. Mr. B. told the officer that if the broker wanted his “‘ body”’ he 
was welcome to it, for he had not known what to do with it these two years. 
Barnum says that most of his persecutors are men who obtained the Clock 
notes at unlawful interest, and he looks to the Courts to liberate him from 
their grasp. 

One of the workmen engaged in boring an artesian well for Mr. 
Van Wert, in Stryker, a village on the Air-Line Railroad, about fifty miles 
from Toledo, found a pure diamond, lately, at the depth of about one hundred 
feet. The diamond is of the size of an ordinary marble, and competent judges 
say that it is worth at least two thousand dollars. Mr. Van Wert waived all 
claim to the yaluable, and its lucky finder—a poor, hogest Irishman, named 
Michael Sheehan—no doubt believes he was ‘*‘ born to luck.’’ 


The schooner Iceberg, built by Dr. Rae for an exploring expedi- 
tion and search of traces of sir John Franklin, is sup to have been lost on 
Lake Ontario, being temporarily engaged in the freighting business. 


An exchange says: ‘‘At Ischnia, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., 
there is a famiiy named Farewell, uns in numbers by any in our 
knowledge, among whom the utmost harmony of has prevailed for 
years. Not long since there was a school in their district eomposed of twenty- 
oe ohalare, all cousiog—and the school was taught by an own aunt to all the 
children.’’ 


A thousand head of cattle have died of starvation on the island 


of Galveston, Texas. 


Mr, Davis, fisherman, residing at Eastern Point, Gloucester, shot 
his wife, in a fit of jealousy, and then shot himself. parties are dead. 


The Baltimore Sun states that a white man, named Thomas 
Frentz, was killed by a negro at a colored camp-meeting near Woodensbury, 
Baltimore county, on Wednesday last. It appears that a colored woman was 
at the spring near the mee getting water, when Frentz insulted her, 
water over her, and kicked her. The negroes took her part, which led toa 
row, when a colored man made a thrust at Frentz with a knife, cutting 
abd open nearly across the body. He died ina short tima Up to the 
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congratulate Mr. Mathews upon the brilliant success which has the 
opening of his American campaign. 

Lavra Keexe’s Tozarre.—In the first two weeks of her season, Miss Keene 
has made two striking hits. The first, ‘‘ A Conjugal Lesson,’”’ continues to 
draw from brilliant audienees shouts of laughter and appl , £0 irresistibly 
comic are its incidents and so admirable the acting of Miss Laura Keene and 
Mr. Jefferson. The second success is the new comedy, by Tom Taylor, entitled 
‘ Victims,’”’ which is one of the pleasantest productions of the present day. 
The incidents are natural and replete with interest, the ry ty elegant and 
A@bounds with wit and genuine humor. It is put upon the in irable 
style, no expense having been spared to render the details perfect. The east is 
very strong, consisting of Miss Laura Keene, Miss Wells, Miss Charlotte Thomp- 
son, and Messrs. Wheatleigh, Burnett, Jefferson, Peters, Stodart, &. Our 
readers would do well to see these two capital pieces at Laura Keene’s Theatre. 
We must not forget to compliment Mr. Thomas Baker for the excellent music 
which he provides for the visitors of this establishment. In other theatres 
the music between the aets is ‘tolerable and not to be endured,’’ the audience 
waiting with impatience for the rising of the curtain ; but at ‘Laura Keeone’s, 
thanks to the skill and taste of Thomas Baker, the music is as welcome a feature 
as the performances, and the enjoyment and approbation of the public are 
expressed by the frequent demand for a repetition of the piceces played. This 
is as it should be, for if the orchestra does not please and amuse the audi- 
ence, serving only to render a blank pause the endurable, the purpose 
for which it is engaged is not fulfilled. Laura Keene is fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Baker, and he is éspecially happy in the selection of his 
performers. 


Nimwo’s Garpen.—Madlle. Rella has made another grand sensation in her new 
ballet, “ Acalista,’’ which is especially calculated to display the exquisite 
beauty and gracefulness of her movements. The fascinating grace which has 
won the admiration of the crowded audiences at Niblo’s popular Mden for 
weeks past, was never before seen to such perfection. Malle. Kolla is an artist 
of the first-class, and has arrived at a popularity but rarely achieved in New 
York. The Ravels—the ‘‘ admirable Raveis,”’ as the people name them—per- 





‘¢ Pongo’’ seems never to tire the public, but is witnessed again and again with 
increased pleasure. We must not forget to award due meed of praise to the 
bold, elegant, and dashing, tight-rope dancing of ‘‘ Young America.’’ It is 
something to see, and is a very attractive portion of the enterteinment. An 
evening at Niblo’s is synonymous with an evening of enjoyment. 


Otruric Taeatre, Broapway.—Mra, Charles Howard is the en or particular 
star and the chief attraction at this establishment. She is desidedly popular 
an universal favorite with the public, and isa lady of great and diversified 
talents. She is well supported by the very excellent company now engaged at 
this theatre, which, by the by, is rising rapidly in public estimation, and be- 
gina to receive its due share of public patronage. The management pursucs a 
course whick cannot fail to command suecess. Constant atid jadicious 
changes in the performance must secure a large and regular patronage. The 
following excellent artists appear every evening in a choice selection of come- 
dies and farces: Mrs. Charles Howard, Miss Kate Saxon, Mr. J. B. Johnstone, 
Mr. J. H. Allen, Miss Julia Trumbull, together with many other excellent per- 
formers. 


Groras Curisty & Woop’s Moverrris.—So great is the popularity of this 
establishment, that over elevén fhousand persons visited it during the past 
week, and hundreds of people were turned from the doors every evening, 
being unable to gain admittance. This is a remarkable success, but we gladly 
ackuowledge that it is a success in every way deserved; the performance is 
unique, and there is nothing like it but iteelf. The programme each evening 
consists of negro minstrelsy and s popular farce, performed as only Christy & 
Wood’s Minstrels can do it. 

Watiacx’s TuzaTne.—Miss Heron has favored the public with 9 new French 
bantling of doubtful parentage, fer the real writer would not recognize 
‘Fiammina’’ as his ¢hild, and Miss Heron certainly cannot it as hers. 


rendering French nastiness palatable to a decent people, She fancies that sh 
she is justified in administering the subtle poison, because she eventually ad- 
ministers the antidote in the shape ef a very questionable morality. That Mr. 
Stuart should be chosen as the of these hybrid monstrosities, is as 
creditable to his “‘ head and his heart’’ as it is to his taste and judgment. The 
manager and the actress look upon the public as a humen * foundling hos- 
pital,” and believe that they will receive these French “‘ unfortunates’’ with 
open arms; but, to the honor of that public, it has rejected “ Fiammina’’ with 
disgust, and sends it beck to whichever parent is legally called upon for its 
maintenance. 

Baryum’s Museum.—The performances at hie povelas place of amusement 
are at this time particularly interesting. e Welsh Nightingale, Miss 





rare talents, and is winning golden opinions frum everyone. The 


form every evening to delighted thousands. The inimitable performance of 


Miss Heron has laid out a noble but rather difficult part for herself—that of 


latest accounts, the negro had not been arrested. 


An individual went into a house in Utica, N.Y¥., where the co: 
of a gentleman was lying, on pretence of co: with the widow, and be 
leaving, stole the lady’s purse, containing fifteen dollars, from a table. 


A letter from Eeuador, 8.A., states that on the 29th of April, a 
duel was fought at Napo river, between Prof. W. E. Moore Prof. 
both of Iowa, in which the latter was shot dead at the first fire. Both gentle- 
men belonged to the Scientific Exploring Expedition, which left this country 
last August. 

The prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary are now engaged in the 
manufacture of goods for thé South. One pair of boots just sent off 
have almost answered for the famous | giant who wore the 
leagued boots. Each one weighed eight and 4 pounds, and 
inches in length, and six and three quarter inches across the soles. They are 
intended for a slave upon 4 plantation, who officiates on Sunday as a 
preacher. 

A joint-stock cigar manufacturing company has been o at 
Westheld, O., with ® capital of $160,000, alt of which was 

“ Mv “oe 
pledged, ‘ely eaveteed ) says the Hartford the price of cabbage lea’ 


The St. Paul Advertiser estimates the grain crop of Minnescta 
the present year as follows: wheat, 1,800,000 bushels; corn, 1,600,000; a 
1,700,000 bushels. In addition to this, it puts the yield of potatoes at $00, 
bushels, aod other products of the farm in pro 
the Advertiser, ‘‘ nearly suflicient to feed the large annual increase of \ 
tion—which has heretofore made us dependent on the meighboring States to 
supply the deficit.” 


A convict was discharged, from Sing Sing i peteon on the 5th inst., 
who had spent thirty years in State prisons He was sent to the 

prison in 1828, for the term of fourteen years. He was one ofa chain 

sent to Sing Sing im 1828, to build that prison. At the expiration of 
he was out for about three years, then sent back for ten years. He 
only three months; was drunk all the time; was then taken up and 
six years; that term expired on the fifth. He has beens 
been punished only once during the entire thirty years; 
health; is fity-six years old; and is a superior mason and 
intends to devote the balance of his life to himself. 


About ten o’clock, as the speed of the train on the 
Railroad was slackened, in order to stop at the Mamaroneck sta’ 
end platform of one of the cars suddenly broke entirely off, disconnec' 
train, and ae ee five cars ona ft Se ees tee 

tiorm, @ gentleman was stan on was wn by 
reer the car. He, however, escaped without injury, as the 
before it had passed half its length over him. 


The Norfolk Herald states that several free negroes were 
freanof earning slvelibood. ‘They were purchased by te 
means 0 a live were a 
who says he means to get the full value of his money out of 

A few days since an Irish laborer, 
Pan-Handle Kailroad, calied at the house . Da 
and requested to be allowed to stay all night. Tae 
fast, Mr. Finley and his wite, two old who 
sick with vomiting. They requested their guest to go for a 
he refused to do, but soon after took French leave, 
afterwards ascertained, some three hundred dollars, w 


had to 
steal while fn the house. On examining the te hag 
found in it to have killed twenty persed. Aged sm had i. cag was 


emetic, and thus saved the lives of the old people. A 
was held in the United 
Presbyterians and 
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Fifty-four years ago the first camp-meeti 
States. It was held m Kentucky, and the 
Baptists cordially united on that great occasion. 

A young lady in Webster, Mass., refused to @ young man, 
who Lhesteenthy married another young lady when the one who rejected him 
succeeded in wipsing his alleetious wife. In a fit of remorse he hung 

f. 

It is said that over 100,000 acres of land have been planted with 
the Chinese sugar plant this year. It is but three years since it was first in- 
troduced into the country. : ° 
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Williams, gives her beautiful performances every evening. She is a lady of 
, beautiful 
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the Labrador coast this season, and the otner fisheries are prosperous 
than usual. . 















NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL FAIR, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GREAT NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


I'nz great event of the season—so far as the West is concerned— 
the National Agricultural Fair, was inaugurated on Monday 
morning, August,3lst. The grounds of the society are situated 
some three miles from the city of Louisville, Kentucky, and since 
the last South-Western Fair they have been considerably enlarged 
and beautified. The main promenade, from the principal entrance 
to the right of the amphitheatre, was relieved from the unsightly 
booths which heretofore marred the view on either side, and the 
spectator, from an elevated position, now beholds, on every side, 
a landscape of rare loveliness. In place of the booths, two spacious 
saloons were erected for the accommodation of visitors. Among 
the most mentionable improvements is the large octagon building 
on the right of the main entrance, and eastwardly from the amphi- ' 
theatre, appropriately called the “Temple of Flora.” In the 
same enclosure is another edifice appropriated to the exhibition 
of implements and machinery which require steam in the propul- 
sion. ‘The agricultural implements were collected near by under 
a large canvas canopy. In a westward position from the 
amphitheatre were the marquees of President Wilder, the press, 
the Field Marsha] and his assistants, and the standsof the Judges 
upon trials of speed. The racecourse, which is one half mile in 
eircumference, encircles the amphitheatre, and may be seen the 
whole distance from the edifice which stands in its centre. 
THE INAUGURATION. 
Ere the hour of ten o’clock had arrived, the formalities of the 





day began. The amphitheatre was thronged with distinguished | 


citizens and beautiful ladies, while the Louisville Butchers’ 
Association, to the number of two hundred or more, who were pre- 
sent in their regalia, added very much to the impressiveness of the 
scene, At the appointed time, Colongl Marsha!l P. Wilder, of 
Boston, President of the Association, was escorted to his marquee, 
the position in the amphitheatre reserved for invited guests, 
when he was introduced to the assembled multitude by G. 
Malloy, Esq., President of the South-Western Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association. Col. Wilder’s appearance was hailed 
with enthusiastic greetings; when quiet was restored, the colonel, 
in a remarkably clear and distinct tone of voice, delivered the 
following address : 


_ Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have met in this thriving, populous, and patriotic 
city—in this gateway ot the West—to celebrate, by appropriate ceremonies, 
the fifth annual exhibition ef our National Association. 

In behalf ot the United States Agricultural Society, in behalf of the South- 





Western Agricultural and Mechanical Association, at whose invitation we are 
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BUILDING APPROPAIATEZD TO TUB MACHINE OR POW&R DEPARTMENT OF THE FAIR. 
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here assembled, and in behalf of the generous citizens of Louisville, whose 
guarantee fund secures the success of this enterprise, and whose liberality 
has made such ample provision for our accommodation, I bid you welcome 
to the privileges and enjoyments of this occasion. 

We have come up with our flocks and herds—with the products of the field, 
the work-shop, the orchard, and garden—to excite a spirit of 
invention, emulation and improvement, not in agriculture 
alone, but in all the useful and ornamental arts of which she 
is the common parent, and to bestow on genius and on merit 
their appropriate reward. 

We come from different and distant sections of this great 
Republic. We meet as citizens, representing our various dis- 
tricts, but with no other rivalry than a laudable ambition to 
advance the progress of science and art, so wonderfully dis- 
played in our age, and to promote those great industrial pur- 
suits which redound equally to the honor, benefit, and welfare 
ofall. Most sincerely do I a i upon the cheering 
prospects which attend the opening of this exhibition, and 
upon the salutary influences which it is calculated to exert 
upon the prosperity, the union, and the happiness of our com- 
mon country ! 

We rejoice to meet on this occasion the many distinguished 
guests, officers and delegates of other associations, this splendid 
array of the butchers of Louisville, and especially the fair 
daughters of our land who have assembled to honor us and our 
cause with their presence. Ladies, we greet you with a wel- 
come fresh from our hearts. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate than your presence. We rejoice, therefore, to meet you 
here in this amphitheatre, where your beauty encircles us 
with garlands of female loveliness, and, like a constellation of 
bright stars sparkling in the horizon, adorns and lends en- 
chantment to the scene. . 

Farmers, friends, and fellow citizens: Happy amItomeet J ~ 
you on the return of our national jubilee, and to extend to ~~<—> 
each of you the right hand of fellowship. Whether youcome ~<« 
from the great valleys and fertile fields of the West, the broad =~ 
plains of the genial and sunny South, or from the manufac- ‘ 
turing districts of the North—from whatever profession or art 
of life—from whatever position in society you come—I bid you 
welcome to a participation with us in the labors, the rewards, 
and the triumphs of industry. In view of our present privi- 
leges and the glorious prospects for the future, let us act ina 
manner worthy of the deep responsibilities which rest upon 
us as American citizens. Let our past history and success 
excite us to attain to further and greater excellence in all the 
arts and in all the relations of life, and thus let us go on 
developing in richer abundance the exhaustless resources of \\ ‘ 
our national domain—rising higher and higher in the scale of 
human perfection, grandeur and glory, and rejoicing as one 
great family, for ever, in the blessings of a prosperous and 
united people. 

In discharge of my official duty I now proclaim this fifth 
annual exhibition of the United States Agricultural Society 
to be duly opened, and that it will remain so during the pre- 
sent week. The order of exercises will proceed in accordance 
with the printed programme of each day. 


At the close of the President’s address the nu- 
merous concourse of visitors scattered over the 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WEBSTER & BRO. 








THE STRUCTURE APPROPRIATED TO THE EXHIBITION OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WEBSTER & BRO. 


Fair grounds collected in groups, and gradually became engaged 
in examining the different things, animate and inanimate, on 
exhibition. This was interesting and exciting, but gives little 
scope for descriptive writing. The centre of active interest was 
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M. P. WILDER, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETY. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WEBSTER & BRO, 
in the ring, where was shown the blooded stock, and where some 
of the best horses in the Union tried their speed in the contest 
for premiums. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Fair opened with a smaller attendance than on the day 
previous, and it is worth remarking as an illustration of the 
fondness the Kentuckians have for public speaking, that there 
was a universal sentiment of regret expressed that President 
Wilder was not to make another address, ‘If this had been 
the case,” said several persons in our hearing, “the people would 
have been here bright and early.”’ The day was beautiful, never 
was experienced more delightful weather for an open air exhi- 
bition. Promptly at the hour of ten o’clock the bell announced 
the first entry of stock. First came the Durham and Devon 
bulls, cows, heifers, and calves; and during the afternoon the 
programme was varied by draught stallions, horses, and mares, 
For the limited number entered, we have never seen a better 
show in any of the varieties exhibited. Of course the display 
was not so attractive to the general observer as an exhibition of fast 
and blooded horses; but, to the eye of the practical man, or 
planter, the useful animals entered yesterday excited the highest 
degree of interest. Kentucky, as might have been expected, 
was fortunate in the contest for prizes, for R. A. Alexander, 
Esq., the cattle prince of Woodford county, carried away the 
lion’s share of the honors and profits of the awards. 

THE REFRESHMENT HOUR. 

At one o’clock a recess of two hours was announced for din- 
ner and refreshment. The official dinner upon the grounds was 
a feature of the daily proceedings, and many a rustic meal was 
held in abeyance until such time as the President and his guests 
should have been formally seated to the sumptuous repast pre- 
pared by John R. Raine, of the Galt House. ‘The society dinner 
yesterday was somewhat magnified in importance, as President 
Wilder had circulated his cards rather more plenteously than 
upon the previous day. In addition to the usual array of dis- 


tinguished guests, the visiting members of the press partook of 
the colonel’s hospitality. 
(Concluded on page 251.) 
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TO AN OLD PLAYMATE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Dost thou stil! remember me? 
I remember thee and thine, 
When the young and careless hours 
All were thine mine ; 
hes we bit ae in flowers, 
ughing at the | ers, 
Dreaming life divine. 


Dreams of books, or barren learning, 
Troubled not our summer sleep ; 

Genius (just alit) was burning 
In the heart’s recesses deep ; 

O’er the sunny waters sailing, 

Want, nor woe, nor friendship failing, 
Taught us then to weep. 


- 


Life has lost its sweetest season, 
Spring has shrunk to winter cold, 
And, for some bad earthly reason, 

e (who once were young) are old. 
Dimmed are all our sunshine glories, 
And our thousand pleasant stories— 

All are past and told ! 


Yet, life’s thoughtful angel fleeth 
Through a gentle, calmer air ; 

And a hand that no one seeth 
Shields us from despair : 

So, though autumn falls in showers, 

We will trust to brighter hours, 

As when we hid our eyes in flowers, 
And dreamed the world was fair. 








CONSTANCE CAKROLTON : 


om, 
THE GIPSY HEIR. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


DvuriInG some months Reginald's energies never relaxed for a sin- 
gle hour, with the exception of the very few which he allotted to 
sleep. Incessant study—unwearied labor. Change of occupation 
was the only respite he allowed himself. When not engaged with 

r. Gibson he was studying music and modern languages with Con- 

tance; and for hours after she was gone to bed, and before she 
appeared at breakfast, as well as at every spare minute before and 
alter meals, he was pursuing a course of reading on a plan of his 
own. . 
paOne afternoon Reginald was so absorbed in the perusal of a book 
that he did not observe the entrance of his tutor. The old gentle- 
man looked over his shoulder and started back aghast. 

/ My a young friend!” he exclaimed, “what book are you 
roading ?”” 

sad Carlyle’s ‘Hero Worship,’ ’’ replied Reginald, looking up with a 
face glowing with animation and delight—‘‘is it not a glorious 
work?” 

‘I am grieved,’’ said the good old clergyman, shaking his head, 
“deeply grieved to see that your young mind is captivated and 
entangled in that network of false philosophy and immorality.” 

** Immorality !” pone Reginald. ‘I think, sir, you haye 
mistaken the book. I am near the end, and not one sentence have 
I pean that is not full of the highest, and deepest, and widest mo- 
ra it ve 

«When I speak of its immoral tendency,” said Dr. Gibson, “I 
mean that it is irreligious.”” 

‘There again you are wrong, sir,”’ persisted Reginald, firmly but 
respectfully ; * for I never felt a religious sentiment till i read this 
book. I should say the writer was a most religious man.” 

** He may be—he may be in one sense,” said Dr. Gibson; ‘ that 
is, he may perhaps have a vague, undefined sort of religious feeling, 
what is called natural religion, but he scoffs at revealed religion.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, sir,’’ said +O ag gees this book, at least, he 
scoffs at no religion; but holds all creeds that are truly believed 
in to be worthy of respect even by those who have no faith in them.” 

«That is the very point I am trying to impress upon you,” said 
the old gentleman, with vivacity. ‘A man who professes to rever- 
ence every creed under the sun can have no fixed faith of his own. 
Why, the very name of that book is enough. ‘Hero Worship!’ 
What can be the religion of that man who would worship mere 
heroes? Worship is due to One alone!’’ 

**T understood you to say three the other day, sir,” observed 
Reginald, with quiet malice; but seeing Constance shake her head 
reprovingly, he added, before the old gentleman had time to snatch 
up his ne in defence of the ‘Trinity, “have you read this 
book, sir ?”’ 

“ God forbid that a man of my cloth should find no better use for 
his time on earth than in reading atheistical books !’’ replied the old 
gentleman. . : 

“In that case, sir,” said Reginald, mastering with an effort a 
feeling of contempt that strove to find expression on his fine face, 
“in that case I must humbly submit that we haye wasted time in 
speaking on a subject with which one of us is coniessedly unac- 
quainted.”’ ; 

“Nay, young man,”’ said the clergyman, assuming an aijr of dig- 
nity, ‘* we may be acquainted with the tendency of a writer without 
having read all his works.” 

“« Have you read any one of his books fairly and honestly through ?” 
inquired Keginald. ; 

I have read extracts, and feel no inclination to read more,” 
replied Dr. Gibson. 

** Then, sir, 1 should very much like you to read what he says here 
of Martin Luther,” continued R ginald. : 

“Not I, indeed,” replied Dr. Gjbson, shaking his head porten- 
tously, and waving his hand with a magisterial air; ‘I hope to turn 
my talent to better account than - Why, the man cannot even 
write English! He not unfrequently concludes a member of a sen- 
tence, or even a sentence itself, with a preposition !—and as for the 
degrees of comparison, all the profound grammarians who have en- 
riched our language with the results of their wisdom and industry 
might a» well have never existed, if this Mr. Carlyle is to be set up as 
a model for imitation.” 

‘I cannot dispute what you say, sir,’”’ said Reginald ; and he was 
about to add some other remark, slily to provoke the old gentleman, 
when Constance, who had been listening atteutiyely, while her fin- 
gers were employed on some bit of ornamental needlework, and who 
had been watching for an opportunity to break off an unprofitable 
discussion, suddenly uttered a faint scream. It had the desired 
effect. Reginald flew to her side to see what was the matter—it was 
only a wasp that had threatened to settle on her hand; but the wasp 
had to be pursued, and ruthlessly killed, and by the time that was 
accomplished she had put the bone of contention out of sight, and 
spread the table with Latin books and treatises on mathematics, 
algebra, and geometry, enough to fully occupy two human minds. 

When the lesson was ended, and the doctor gone, Reginald, in- 
stead of plunging into a book, as was his usual habit, began to walk 
up and down the room. 

‘I wonder what is coming,” thought Constanee, who knew his 
movements, and could read them as a pilot does the signs of the 
weather; “he is making up his mind about something, J can see. 
He will come and tell me presently what it is—something about Dr. 
Gibson, 1 feel certain.” 

She was right in her conjecture. After a lengthened promenade 
he placed a chair resolutely before her with the back towards her, sat 
down crossways, with his chin resting on his hands and his elbows 
on the chair back, and said, ** Constance!” 

“* Yes, Reginald,’” she replied, quietly, looking up from her book. 

** What's to be une next move ?” he inquired. 

“* How can I tell?” she replied, ‘f unless it be check to the bishop ?” 

** Something of that gort, J believe, it must be,” said he. “I have 
lost i in Dr. Gibson. Me is a bigot.” 

“I fear he is oyer-hasty in hig. judgments,” replied Gonstance. 
“TI have been reading the book which he condeshted 3 wmmarily, 
and I must confess & seems to me to bréathe a religion 


,”? 


ar catholic, 
The author finds fhat there was something true, something conse, 





quently to have faith in, wept Nag ty npmageomer gemma I 
like that universal, tolerant spirit ; it is so much more Christian than 
a too close adhesion to the tenets of the particular sect in which one 

happens to have been b ht up.” 
“ And you are the daughter of a cl of the Established 
Catho- 


Church who say this!” exc 

** Among my father’s friends,” she replied, ‘‘ were a 
lic priest, a Unitarian minister, a Baptist minister, a Scottish 
Presbyterian preacher of the John Knox stamp; and all these used 
to meet beneath our roof in perfect amity.” 

** When I go to London,” said Reginald, with a provoking twist of 
his mouth, cf will look out for the appy Family, and then I sh 
be able to form some idea of the state o things you describe. And 
now to return to the question under immediate discussion: It is 
quite plain to me that I have done with Dr. Gibson—I have lost con- 
fidence in him. What shall I do next, my sweet friend ?”’ 

“I think you might now go to college with advantage,” said Con- 
stance. 

True; I might,”’ he replied. ‘ But first I shall go to London.” 

** Oh, Reginald |” she exclaimed, clasping her hands in an attitude 
of entreaty, “ you take me with you?” : 

“‘Take you with me!” he repeated, in amazement. ‘My dear 
ott met is an extraordin sequent.” se pa 

*T only w: our protection as far as the railway station,’’ she 
hd. | nt deeply: “the fact is, I fear pear falnae will not 
let me go unless you insist upon it, and see it done.” 

‘*No, wait till I return,” said Reginald. ‘* You will be safe here 
till then. And yet,” he added, seeing her look uneasy, ‘if you 
would feel the happier for knowing that you can get away in case of 
need, I will show you a way of escape on condition that you will not 
use it except in the extremest necessity. Do you promise that?” 

**T do promise,”’ she replied. 

# Seer come along,” said Reginald, and he led her out into the 
garden. 

This perden. it may be remembered, was sheltered from the sea- 
breezes by a wall of rock, partly concealed by a grove of trees. In 
the centre of it was a smooth, well-kept lawn, tastefully dotted with 
flower-beds, now in their full glory under a July sun. A small 
stream, fed from a neighboring hill, fell over a rock on the side far- 
thest from the sea and the house, and after a winding and repid 
course through lawn and shrubbery, rushed with considerable force 
through a narrow fissure in the cliff-wall before mentioned, and so 
escaped to the ocean. No one would dream of entering the fissure 
along with the stream, for the current suddenly reduced to so narrow 
a channel seemed strong enough to carry a stout man off his legs. 

‘* Do you see any way of escape here ?”’ asked her conductor, when 
they reached the spot where the stream widened considerably in 
consequence of the check given to it by the narrowing of its channel. 

** No, indeed I do not,” said Constance, looking up the face of the 
rock, where alone she thought any outlet could be found. 

‘* You look too high,” he said. ‘ You will have to wet your feet 
before you get out.” 

‘¢ You do not mean that I shall have to go into that dreadful hole!” 
cried Constance, drawing back with a shudder. 

“ Indeed but I o,” he replied. 

‘It is impossible!” she said. ‘I should be swept away by the 
water, and perhaps dashed down a precipice. It is mere mockery 
to talk of escaping in this direction.” 

“6 Nevertheless, ’ said Reginald, “if escape be ever desperately 
necéssary, this is the only practicable way.” 

** Why should I not get out of the house at night?” asked Con- 
stance. 

‘* Because the outer ~ is locked every night, and the key taken 
to my father,” replied Reginald. ‘‘ Nay, so jealous has he become 
of late, that I understand he locks it with his own hand, lest the 
servants should deceive him.”’ 

‘*‘The dungeons!” suggested Constance, feeling as if the meshes 
of a net were gradually closing around her. ‘Could I not got out by 
the way you took me on that night ?” 

Reginald shook his head. ‘Shortly after that time,” he said, 
‘* the door near the library was strongly secured. I think ho had 
some suspicion that you meditated giving him the slip.” 

Constance looked round her with frightened eyes. Even the 
smooth, inaccessible face of the rock seemed more auspicious than 
that dismal chasm. Reginald, in the meanwhile, had bared his feet 
and turned his trousers up to his knees, 

**Come,” said he, lifting her in his arms, “ you shall go through 
dry-shod this time, and if ever you should be compelled to come 
yourself—which I do not in the least believe will -be the case, at 
should see you safe off before I left the house—you will not find the 
exploit so very difficult. The bottom is firm and level, and by hold- 
ing on to the sides, there is very little danger of slipping. “Above 
all, you must not be inahurry. Feel your footing, and get a firm 
hand-grip, and you will do well.” 

The paseage indeed seemed easy enough, for while he spoke he 
landed her high and dry in a cavern of some extent, and tolerably 
lighted from another fissure of the rock, which was so placed as not 
to be yisible from the outside. 

Constance looked round her in astonishment. The little stream, 
after some murmuring at the entrance, stole quietl along one side 
of the cave, and disappeared within a recess oemed | by a projection 
of the rock. ‘Ihe floor on which she stood was level, dry, and sandy ; 
the air was fresh and pure, but not chilly. But the objects that most 
yividly struck her attention were those that marked the place as 
having served for a human habitation. There was a block of stone, 
squared by art, and of the height and size to serve for a table, and 
beside it @ long bench cut out of the wall, the seat it might have 
been, and the bed, of an anchorite, in some distant time, when the 
neighboring mansion was in reality, as it still was in name, a priory. 
She was brought to this conclusion by the remaining monuments of 
man’s art—@ small altar, also chiselled from the solid rock; and 
aboye it, caryed in relief on the smooth surface of the wall, just 
where the ij ght from the ivy-mantled aperture fell strongest, a cross, 
with the Diyine Image upon it. The sculpture was rude, but it was 
easy to perceive that a wrapt soul had vividly conceived what the 
untutored hand had striven, but unsuccessfully, to represent. 

“I think,” gaid Constance, after a long contemplation of this object, 
“that our early reformers were over-zealous in banishing such 
ipinges as this from our churches. And yet it was doubtless well 
and wisely done ; since it would be difficult to distinguish between 
a production of mere art, and one that, like this, was the work of 
inspiration. Oh, Reginald! Does not this solemn, this awful 
figure, by raising your thoughts to the divine original, induce you 
to believe—to tremble, and to pray ?” 

‘* My poor mother used often to kneel and pray here,” he said 
looking sadly down on the step of the altar, wheat the knees of the 
anchorite had worn two hollows in the stone; “for she was born a 
Spaniard—a Spanish gipsy—and was a Catholic, if anything. For 
myself, dear Constance, we must wait, and see what I shall be. I 
cannot believe by an act of the will, any more than you can love or 
I not love by an act of the will. ‘There—there—don’t be frighten- 
ed,” he added, soothingly, seeing that she looked startled at the 
mention of the word love, “I am not such a rascal as to bring you 
to this lonely place to talk perforce on the forbidden subject. 1 
brought you here to show you how to make your escape, if it should 
ever be absolutely necessary for you to do so. Look here! It ap- 
pears quite impossible to follow the course of the stream any far- 
ther; but beliind this rock you may see, or rather feel, for it is 
almost dark, there are some rough and steep steps. Give me your 
hand. There—now you have climbed to the top of this piece of 
rock, you can discover these other steps skirting along the bed of 
the current. Be careful of your footing, for a slip here would be 
fatal. Now you perceive we come to the edge of the eliff, overlook- 
ing the beach and the sea.” 

“It was needless to exact from me a promise to use this way of 
escape only in a desperate extremity,” said Constance, looking in 
terror on the precipice beneath. ‘I might as well fling myself 
down at once as attempt to descend by any path that we see here.” 
_ * You are like our good doctor,” replied Reginald, “too hasty in 
jumping toa conclusion. There is a path, though a dangerous and 
difficilt pne. Yet you may contrive to tread it safely now, with my 
help, and before I go 1 will have a rope fixed up so that you can 
steady your steps by it, should you be obliged to come here alone. 
The first time | descended these cliffs was in my poor mother’s 
arms. 1 remember it distinctly, though I was but four years old. 
We went out to sea ina boat, and were taken on board a ship 
which conveyed us to Spain. There we lived for several years, 

is one reason why I spoke so little English when you came 
We lived amongst mountains and wild places, and I learat 
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look so frightened, Constance. Neither she nor 1 any share in 
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shown me, and I said to myself, ! Theré is enough to divide amongst 
us, and that large house can hold ug all.’ ih my soul I called them 
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brothers, and I longed to go into the garden 

I knew that I must not show mys and I could not find 
words to express to my mother what and how I wished to 
make ‘ends with them. You have oftep seen a dog trying to 
make known something that he could t was just my 
case, and I felt the tre rolfing dow eeks. I loved those 
fair young brothers of mine tho them, in such | e 
inenboneat fashion as my thinking th 3 I longed passionately 


to see them again, to speak to them ; but I’never beheld them more. 
You know how they diéd. Mrs. Sweetman narrated that horrible 
tale very faithfully.” ~ 1 . 

‘Good Heavens! Reginald!’’ cried Constance, indignantly, 
‘* where were you, then, to hear her?” : c 

** Not in your room, dear,” he replied; ‘* nor did I hear it at all. 
My mother heardit. There is 4 secret communication between your 
chamber and the one where she died, and she went through it to 
look at you on the night after you were wounded, as she had often 
done before, though you had not seen her. She said she liked to 
hear your prayers. She told me that Sweetman related to you the 
family history, and she felt ye Fs ful to you for defending her 
when the old woman sugges od he jnight have poisoned my 
brothers. She loyed you well, Constance 
spoken to you; but she loved you fo aa : 
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and restoring her son to somewhat of 
You recollect how she spoke of that 
humanised was I when 1 at fats 

«You say she reported Mrs. Sweeti 


Constance; ‘* thet must haye been after s! A cg er wound. 
Why was it not attended to in time? her life might have been 
sayed,”’ 


“t#Bhe did not tell me she was hurt,’’ replied Reginald sadly; 
‘f she said she was ill, but I did not im he was wounded, 
still less that she was near her death. And there she lies!” he 
added, pointing to the bas@ of the precipice, on the edge of which 
he was standing, where Constance might have seen, had she ven- 
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of nothin ve the a pe be pl pig mg he 
them, and telli em thai h haye an equ 
of the Sporty bie their father's death. i did pot know that they 
had been sanetered 9 Fre days after I saw them, but my mother 
did, and told me of it afterwards. They were poisoned by their 
randmother, because they did not res, ¢ the Ravenscroft fami- 
yl and she wished the property to pass to a distant branch who 
rere Rayenscrofts! Can you wonder that I hate that old woman? 
Can you wonder that in my sayage untamed state 1 should desire to 


kill her 
_ "Oh, Reginald! If you had killed her!” said Constance, shud- 


now Rov mass they, vaeit pays #c0. 
boy oie of dha tine bor he bs ing myself known to 
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dering. ‘ 
: wit do not think jt would have burthened my conscience very 


hesyily,” he replied; ‘but ] now rejoice that I did not harm her, 
haying no ambition for the office of executioner. I reproach myself 
far more for that ehance shot,” he added mournfully, ‘‘ though 
Heayen knows I would sooner it had gone into my own breast! 
Tis well that I have not killed Lady Clarissa, though I fear she 
will do more harm before she dies; however, that is merely a con- 
jecture—a vague fear, and does not caneeet eet precious life. I 
was wandering about in the neighborhood of the house, hoping, as 
I told you, to see my brothers, when I encountered my father. 
knew him by sight, and did not ayoid him. He seemed struck by 
my appearance, and asked me my name, } I would not teil 
him. Rie asked me to go with him, to Toth roedily agreed, as I 
thought I should then surely see hers. ¢ woman who 
had nursed me was sent for, an all the old servants who had lived 
in the house when I was born. They as paid that I was certain! 
the lost heir of Ravenscroft; and when saw this mark, wit 
the name tattooed beside it (and as he he showed Constance 
his arm, just above the wrist), they were all ready to swear to my 
identity. Fos heve heard somewhat of my ungovernable temper, 
and you have, ortu ly, seen somewhat of it tog; but the ae- 
counts have, I fear, fallen “very short of the reality. 1 was more 
like 2 demon than a human being. You know a good deal about 
that, and you know how your gentle influence ha’ roysed the good 
and subdued the bad that ig in me. and now, sweet Constance, 1 
haye told you the whole story of my life up to the present moment. 
If the future be brighter and better, it is to you bee F shall owe it. 
No doctors of divinity Could havé lectured me, or goaded me into 
submission ; but yar gentle wooing ways, your pretty airs of au- 
thority that seenred to say J must obey you, because you were so 
beautiful ; your sermons and grave reprimands, which it would have 
been unmanly not to listen to with deference—all this, and above 
all, a suspicion that my father, until he himself conceived a passion 
for you, would not have hesitated to sacrifice you, body and soul, to 
my advancement, threw around you a halo of divinity that made 
me respect while I passionately loved you, and made me a tolera- 
bly tractable pupil, by impressing on me the deference due from a 
gentleman to a Tad . You look surprised, Constance ; you did not 

uess at all this. Yet I haye fot deceived you. You were mista- 
Fen; and that I did not set you right is the only deception 1 have 
practised on you.” 

He paused, and stood looking over the sparkling sea with a calm, 
melancholy air. Constance watched him with a sort of awe. Then 
he looked up to the bright blue sky. From the shelf of rock where 
they stood httle was visible but sea and sky, the top of the cascade 
where the water made its first spring oyer the rock, and, by leaning 
forward, the strip of beach below, with its edge of foam, and the 
lonely cairn that marked the gipsy’s grave. Constance watched the 
expression of his noble face, but would not interrupt by one word the 
current of his thoughts. She recalled the impression left by his 
countenance when she first beheld it ; there was the same regularity 
of feature which had struck her then, only improyed by the thick 
curly beard, and paler and thinner from the effeets of close applica- 
tion to study ; but yet how changed the face was! She had watched 
the alteration going on from day to day, or it would have been diffi- 
cult to believe that the calm, dignified, intellectual man before her, 
was the same as the wild, half idiotic-iooking youth whose appear- 
ance had so startled her on her first introduction. a 

** When I go,” said Reginald, at length, in a low, sad tone, ‘it 1s 
possible that we may never meet again; even if we do, it may only 
ve for a very brief period, and our next parting will, in all proba- 
bility, be for ever. This will not from my own wish or choice, 
sweet Constance; you will not 5 Bad 7 ge, absurd as that; 
but I mean, simply, that such fe my fate, You do not love me, 
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“ She is high and dry now,” observed Reginald, * forthe tide is at 
the ebb. At the flood she floats, and it is then easy to guide her 
into the current, which will out into the bay. See !—this 
is the way to cast her loose. Now mark this, the 


brook is yery full, and comes rushing and foaming down more than 
it does now, you must on nc account attempt to put out to sea. By 
heavens ! T think I must be mad to show you this wa atall. If 
like the ancient mariner, compelled by some in force to speak 
out. But reason assures me you are not likely to make use of 
my information; and I dare say the su prompting is 
merely the desire—not very supernatural nor surprising either—to 
gratify the whirhs of my darling little friend.” 

Constance did not speak, for some of Mrs. Ravenscroft’s 
words, which had completely escaped her memory amid the agitating 
scenes that followed her death, were now ringing in her ears. “He 
shows her the way of escape!” This was all she could recall, though 
she strove hard to remember the rest, feeling convinced that the 
words were prophetic. 

‘* What are you dreaming of?” asked Reginald, tenderly. “‘ Are 
you sailing in imagination over the moonlit sea, with a soft summer 

reeze bearing the boat gently nory LM 

**No,”’ she replied, “I was not thinking of that; though I “ 
believe I shall have to go out on this sea, moonlit and clear, or dar 
and stormy, as it may happen to be.” 

**T fully believe the contrary,” said Reginald, ‘or I would not 
leave you. However, to make P a3 mind more easy, be assured 
that everything shall be done to facilitate your escape. A rope shall 
be fixed up along the pathway, and a life-belt shall be placed in the 
boat, which I particularly beg of you to put on before starting. And 
now we will talk ne more about this insane project.” 

“There is one thing you have forgotten,” said Constance. 
** Which way am I to go?” 

“Round that headland,” he replied. ‘Give it a wide berth— 
that is, keep at a good distance from it, and you will easily double 
it. On the other side lies a fishing village, whose you can get help. 
And now let us go back. We be missed.” 

The ascent of the rocky path was less difficult than the descent. 
When they reached the hermitage, Reginald again pulled off his 
boots, which he had resumed before their descent to, the beach, and 
carried Constance safely through the streamlet to the dry turf of the 
geste. While her companion re-adjusted his chaussure she wan- 

ered out upon the lawn, where she was somewhat surprised and 
little gratified to fd Mr. Ravenscroft, who very seldom honored the 
garden with his presence. 

Constance had more than one reason for disliking this man; for, 
besides his unprincipled conduct with regard to her letters, he had 
assumed a tone of gallantry towards herself which was highly dis- 
agreeable. She could not account for the antipathy she felt for him. 
It was violent and instinctive. It was not allied to fear, it was not 
indignation at his baseness, though she shuddered when he ap- 
—— her, and felt her lip curl and her nogtgils quiver when 

e addressed to her words of covert admiration. There was some 
element in her repugnance beyond all this, which she could only 
define by saying t she disliked him because she disliked him. 
When she now saw him advancing towards her, her first impulse 
was to run away; but this feeling was instantly checked as worse 
than useless, and she only slackened her pace to a still slower saun- 
ter, that she might not go beyond Reginald’s hearing. 

“ All alone, Miss Carrolton !” said Mr. Ravenscroft, in an insinu- 
ating tone. ‘ Wan ering ‘in maiden meditation, fancy-free,’ to 
enjoy the congenial loveliness of this exquisite evening? or are 
your dreams devoted to some one thrice happy mortal, who——” 

‘‘I was thinking, sir,” interrupted Constance, with as composed 
and business-like an air as she could assume, “that, as your object 
is now accomplished, and coy son is thoroughly awakened not only 
to the necessity of study, but to an ardent love for it, you can very 
well dispense with my services.” 

“I think I have somewhere a written document,” said he, in a 
slow, determined tone, ‘‘ dated the twenty-third of last September. 
and purporting to be a solemn pledge and promise that you would 
remain in my family for a full year. Itis now June, Miss Carrolton.” 

‘‘ But, sir, the object for which I came being accomplished-———” 

‘We will not talk of the object, but of the promise,” said Mr. 
Ravenscroft, drawing closer to her side. ‘I cannot consent to part 
with you yet, sweet Constance. Wait yet a little while, and you 
will see what fate and fortune may have in store for you.” 

She felt his hand touch her waist, lightly indeed, but it startled 
her like @ galvanic shock. At one spring she cleared the little 
brook by which they were standing, and stood on the other side, 
wrathf facing her enemy. 

“* Reginald is within call, Mr. Ravenscroft,” said Constance. ‘‘ Do 
not make me the cause of another altercation between you.” 

“Nay, nay, Miss Carrolton, you are too hasty,” said Mr. Ra- 
venscroft, with a slight laugh. ‘I would not for the world offer 
you the least insult, though J confess that my feelings of gratitude 
and a paternal affection led me to be too familiar in the ex- 
pression of them. For this and all my other offences against you I 
offer a humble apology; and do not suppose that I mean to force 
you to remain here against your will Ter Reginald is gone. i 
on is, as i suppose you are aware, to enter the army and go to 


**Go to the Crimea !” 
** he did not tell me that ! 

Mr. Ravenscroft’s cheek turned pale, and his black eyes glared as 
he watched these signs of emotion; but he quickly recovered him- 
self, and went on in an unmoved tone. 

“Yes,” said he; “and he will shortly go to town to effect the 


, repeated Constance, turning deadly palo ; 


purchase of a commission, and make all the neces ements. 
‘This is his present intention, but we cannot alwane apaniote upon 
the permanence of a young man’s whims, and he Fa home, 
or bave to wait some months for his commission. hen that busi- 


ness is settled, when I am sure that he will not “your teachi 
any longer, your present engagement shall terminate, and you shall 
be free to depart, although there may yet remain some months of 
the period for which you agreed to stay.” 

“That is all that I desire or expect, sir,” said Constance 


‘Then we ider that question di of,” said “Mr. Ra- 
wad thee As — i not be gane mare ds a.week at farthest, 
a ‘OU Wil be | ; a é wi 
and m ’ Shough an wall de edt do j d poe Foe eoks 
ae you 40 accompany your son?” asked Constance, 


“] 


y 
think not,” he replied, looking rather black at the hope that 
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GREAT NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
(Concluded from page 248.) 

While our dignified friend, Col. Wilder, and Ais friends were 
discussing their dinners, a vehicle was introduced upon the race- 
course around the amphitheatre, which was drawn by a quartette 
of billy-goats. The power and docility of the animals was re- 
markable, and the exploits of the team attracted general atten- 
tion. That eminent railroad man, H. H. Buchanan, Esq., who 
had ridden upon almost every description of vehicle, could not 
allow the opportunity to pass to gratify a longing desire, and 
chartered the establishment for a run around the track; he 
brought up the last quarter stretch in something less than 2:40. 


THE FLORAL HALL. 

The Horticultural Fair was highly creditable to the State, and 
the building erected for the accommodation of those interested 
was of a most superior character. The first story was entirely 
devoted to flowers, and was most tastefully festooned with ever- 

. The ladies engaged in the affair labored with great aasi- 
uity, and, as might be expected, were eminently successful. 
Each succeeding year this department will ever grow in inte- 
rest; on the present occasion it was one of the powerful features 
of the Fair. 
THIRD DAY. 


On Tuesday afternoon and evening several steamboats arrived 
both from above and below Louisville, freighted with human 
beings, attracted by the Exhibition; the several railroads which 
have their’‘terminus round the falls, the various stage lines, and 
private conveyances, yielded up their quota of visitors, and by 
night time Louisville seemed to have been made the rendezvous 
of a crowd, comparable in point of numbers to an ancient army. 
How and where they were all taken in and provided for woul 


be a mystery to those unacquainted with the | 

ter for hospitality. It is enough to know, and it is well tt 

great assemblage was fed, and that oe Ce as i of 
night” all who sought rest found acomfortable hor beneath 
some hospitable roof. Like the sway of a tro sea, the tide 
of humanity, at an early hour, flowed go the Fair grounds, 
and the first weloome tap of the tre bell saluted as 


large an audience as ever graced those feautiful grounds. 
THE EBXURCISES IN THE RING 
were unequalled in point of interest, and we do not hesitate to 


express the conviction, which many more ienced than our- 
selves asserted, that the display of » mares and fillics, 
for general utility, any simi isplay ever made in 


America. Kentuckians are decidedly in their sentiments 
with reference to their horses, and, in a tive point of view, 
their stables are their Meccas, toward which they worship with 
a feeling next to idolatry. 

FOURTH DAY. 

As the week drew towards its close the interest in the National 
Exhibition heightened, and there was a larger attendance on the 
fouth day than ever known in the history of the Fair. The 
number of persons present was variously estimated at from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand. | ‘There was especially noticed the presence 
of hun of sturdy farmers of the country, accompanied by 
their wives and blooming dayghters. It is this solid class of the 
population that the association is intended to benefit directly, and 
it is the members the association looks to for support and en- 
couragement in its incipiency. We heard an Eastern gentle- 
man of taste pay a high compliment yesterday to the blooming 
daughters of our South-Western planters, who assembled in such 
great numbers at the Fair grounds during the present week: In 
his experience, he said, he had esent recently at much larger 
assemblages in the North and and had even admired the 
beauty for which Maryland, and especially Baltimore, is so justly 
celebrated; but he had never seen so much elassical beauty and 
taste as characterized the attendance upon the Fair grounds in 
Kentucky. The trotting matches, which came off in the ring, 
were of course objects attractive to all who take an interest in 
“ fast things.” ‘The mechanical department was also crowded, 
and there was evinced & growing taste for this part of the exhi- 
bition. 
and “ nothing else,” went away deeply impressed with the im- 
portance and novelty of useful mechanical improvements. 

INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS. 

During the sale of blooded stock in the ring, a spirited mare 

broke away from her groom; in her wild flight the animal ran 

m several persons in the crowd and injured some severely. 
‘There were several instances of persons losing their pocket- 
books, through the skilfulness of the thieves, but no large 
amounts of money were stolen. A young lady lost her footing 
upon the seats in the amphitheatre during the afternoon, and in- 
curred a fall which bruised her face severely. Owing tothe dense 
crowd and intense heat, several ladies swooned, but they recovered 
when taken to the open air. During the afternoon exhibition, a 


Hundreds of persors who came there to see the cattle | « 
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Firat Premium—To C. H’ MoCarmic, of Chieage, I, = gat model ont 
Premium—To Walter A. Wood, of Hovsne Palle, 8. ¥., 

Pr uind Prenton Se Wenter, Brokaw & Chil, of Springfielt, Ghie, o bream 
™ppioma—To Jonathan Haines, of Rekin, Til, for Mineie Marveters 


se AWARDS TO COMBINED MACHINES. 
First Premium—To Walter A. Wood, of Hoosae Falls, N. ¥., Manny's patent, 


a gold medal and diploma. 
Sind Prontum-ite D. M. Osborne, of Buffalo, N. Y., ».siivermeiial. 
Pad Preniun ie Warder, Beokaw & Culld, of Springhald, Onin, 6 tomam 


a es Eo. oC Albany, N. Y., for © Stathonsey 


Dy N. ¥., for = Portable 


i 


‘and 
eeP._+ -— Ontario county, B. ¥. 
lee fone Robinson, of Latayetie Equare, 


BAY RAKES. 
Ro John Haieh & Gat, of Now York, for superior Hay Rakes -— » eqrtifiente 


THE ARAB HORSES. 
Immediately after — the vast 
crowded to répletion with persons eager to see 
of the desert.” Seven of Mr. Keene Richards 
brought into the arena, and eee, 
They are ect beauties Pe ey 
able quality. ‘The efforts of Mr. K. in 
stock into Kentucky are meeting with 
can say that he has sen the best horses 
witnessed such a display as that of 
are as far ahead of other breeds as 
hardihood of constitution, 
one of the — has 
owner, over urning 
miles withsut a drink of 
and in another great 
two hundred and fifty i 
This seems almost incredi' 
a very king in a 
nostrils wide expanded to 
tinually lifted and put down, 
nerve, and his powers were 
LAST DAY 
Such of the crowds of visi 
were desirous of reaching 
leave town as early as Friday, and 


cars were loaded with and 
the grounds were not on exowied 62 <a 
portion to the population 
Philadelphia. At the hour 
dows of the trees in the 
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TO AN OLD PLAYMATE. 


BY HARRY CORNWALL. 


Dost thou still remember me? 
I remember thee and thine, 
When the young and careless hours 
All were thine and mine; 
When we hid our eyes in flower 
Laughing at the ruling powers, 
Dreaming life divine. 


Dreams of books, or barren learning, 
Troubled not our mmer slee 
Genius (just alit) was burnin 
In the heart's ree ‘ 
O’er the sunny wate 
Want, 1 woe, nor fri iship f 


Taught us then to weep. 


Life has lost its sweetest season, 
Spring has shrunk to winter cold, 

And, for some bad earthly reason, 
We (who once were young) are old 

Dimmed are all our sunshine glories, 

And our thousand pleasant stories— 
All are past t and told ! 


Yet, life’s thoughtful angel fleeth 
hrough a gentle, calmer air ; 

And a hand that no one secth 
Shields us from de spair : 

So, though autumn falls in showers, 

We will trust to brighter hours, 

As when we hid cur eyes in flower 
And dreamed the world was fair. 


CARROLTON 


GIPSY 


CONSTANCE 


THE HEIR. 





CHAPTER XIII, 


DvuRING some months Reginald's energies never relaxed for a sin 


gle hour, with the exception of the very few which he allotted to 
sleep. Incessant study—unwearied labor, Change of occupation 
was the only respite he allowed himse When not engaged with 





Dr. Gibson he was studying tmusic and modern languages with Con- 
stance; and for hours after she was to bed, and befor« 
appeared at breakfast, as well as at every spare minute before 
after meals, he was pursuing a course of reading on a plan of his 
own. 

mune afternoon Reginald was so abs — in the perusi il of a book 
that he did not observe the entrance of his tutor. The old gentle- 
man looked over his shoulder and ened back aghast. 


prone she 





“ My dear young friend!" he exclaimed, “ what book are you 
reading ?”’ ; 
* Carlyle’s ‘Hero Worship,’ replied Reginald, look ip with a 





face glowing with animation and delight—“is it not a glorious 
work ?”’ 

“| am grieved,” the good old clergyman, 
‘deeply grieved to see that your young mind is 
entangled in that network of false philosophy and immorality. 

« Immorality !"" repeated Reginald. * 1 think, you have 
mistaken the book. Iam near the end, and : 


shaking his he 


captivated and 


said vad, 


sir, 
inot one sentence have 
I re vad that is not full of the highest, and deepest, and widest mo- 
rality.’ 

« When I 5] peak of its immor: ul tendency, 
mean that it fs irreligious.”’ 


said Dr. Gibson, ‘I 





** There again you are wrong, sir,’’ persisted Reginald, firmly but 
respectfully ; ** for I nevcr felt a religious sentiment till 1 read this 
book. I should say the writer was a most religious man. 

tHe may be—he may be in one sense,’’ said Dr, Gibson; “ that 
is, he may perhaps have a vague, unde fined sort of religious feeling, 
what is called natural religion, but he scoffs at revealed religion.” 

«* Pardon me, sir,’’ said Reginald—‘in this book, at least, he 
scoffs at no religion; but holds all erceds that are truly believed 


in to be worthy of respect even by those who have no faith in them.” 

«That is the very point I am trying to impress upon you,” said 
the old gentleman, with vivac ity. **A man who professes to rever- 
ence every creed under the sun can have no fixed faith of his own. 
Why, the very name of that book is enough. ‘Hero Worship!’ 


What can be the religion of that man who would worship mere 
heroes? Worship is due to One alone!" 
“yy understood you to say three the other day, sir,’ observed 


Reginald, with quiet malice ; but secing Constance shake her head 
reprovingly, he adde d, before the old gentleman had time to snatch 
up his weapons in defence of the ‘Trinity, “have you read this 
book, sir? 

* God forbid that a man of my cloth should find no better use for 
his time on earth than in re ading atheistical books !’’ replied the old 
gentleman. 

**In that case, sir,”’ said Reginald, mastering with an effort a 
feeling of contempt that strove to find expression on his fine face, 
‘in that case | must humbly submit that we have wasted time in 
speaking on a subject with which one of us is confessedly unac- 
quainted.”’ 

* Nay, young man,” ¢ 
nity, ** we may be acquainted with the tendency of a writer without 
having read all his works.’ 

** Have you read any one of his books fairly and honestly through 
inquired Keginald. 

I have read extracts, and feel no inclination to read more,” 
replied Dr. Gibson. 

** Then, sir, I should very much like you to read what he s says here 
of Martin Luther,” continued R ginald. 

** Not 1, indeed,” replied Dr. Gibson, shaking his head porten- 
tously, and waving his hand with a magisterial air; “1 hope to turn 
my talent to better accouat tian that. W hy, the man cannot even 
write Knglish! He not unfrequently concludes a member of a sen- 
tence, or even a sentence itsel!, with a preposition !—and as for th« 
degrees vi comparison, all the profound grammarians who have en- 
riched our language with the resulta of the 4 wisdom and industry 
might a» well have never existed, ifthis Mr. Carlyle is to be set up as 
a model fer imitation.” ; 

“I cannot dispute what you say, sir,”’ said Reginald ; and he was 
about to add some other remark, stily to provoke the old gentleman, 
when Constance, who had been listening attentively, while her fin- 


gers were employed on some bit of ornamental neediework, and who 
‘ 


had been watching for an opportunity to break off an unprofitabk 
discussion, suddenly uttered a faint scream. It had the desired 
effect. Reginald flew to her side to see what was the matter—it was 


only a wasp that had threatened to settle on her hand; but the wasp 
had to be pursued, and ruthlessly killed, and by the time that was 
accomplished she had put the bone of contention out of sight, and 
spread the table with Latin and treatises On mathematics, 
algebra, and geometry, enough to fully occupy two human minds. 

When the was id ul r gone, RKeginal 1, in- 
stead of plunging into a book, as was his usual habit, bewan to walk 
up and down the room. 


} 
tan 


ks 


ieseon enaed, al 1 GoCt 


“| wonder what is coming,” thouweht Cor stance, who knew his 
movements, and could read them as a pilot does the signs of the 
weather; “he is making up his mind about something, 1 can see. 
Hie will come and teil me presently what it is—some thing about Dr. 


Gibson, 1 feel certain.” 





She was right in her conjecture. After a lengthened promenade 
he placed a chair resolutely e her with the back towards her, sat 
down crossways, With his chin resting on } hands and his elbows 
on the « r back, and said, ** Constance 

“ Yes, Reginald,”’ she replied, quietly, looking up from her book 

** What's to be ihe next move ?” he maquired. 

* How can I tell?” she replied, ** upless it be check to the bishoy 

** Something of that.eort, 1 believe, it must be,” said he. “I have 


bic 


in 


lost faith in Dr. Gibson, s a bigot.’ 
“I fear he over-hasty himgudgments,” replied Constance. 
‘I have been re ading the beok which he condemned so summarily, 
ond I must confesedt seems to me to breathe a religion truly catholic, 
The author finds that there was something true, something couse, 


is 


said the clergyman, assuming an air of dig-. 


FRANK 


and 
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quently to have faith in, even in the old Scandi n avian mythology 











NEWSPAPER. 


I | nothing but 


like that universal, tolerant SPREE 5 it 1 > mut h more C hristian than 
1 too close adhesion to the tens of the particul ur sect in which onc 
happens to have been brought up.” 

And you are the da a clergyman of the Established 
Church who say this!” exclaimed Reginald. 

** Among my father’s friends,’’ she replied, ‘‘ were a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, a Unitarian minister, a Baptist minister, and a Scottish 
Presbyterian preacher of the John Knox stamp; and all these used 
to meet beneath our roof in perfect amity.”’ 

** When I go to London,” said Reginald, with a provoking twist of 
his mouth, *“‘ [ will look out for the H ppy Family, and then I shall 
be a : son ea of the te of things y describe. A 
now » the « t mmediate discussior It 
‘ t iin tor | ‘ i Dr. ¢ i—] | 

ence in! W Ll] t, my} riend 

* I think you mi v¥ go to college with advantage,’’ said Con 
tance. : 

‘* True; I might,’’ he replied. ‘ But first I shall go to London.” 

“Oh, Reginald!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands in an attitude | 
of entreaty, *‘ will you take me with you?” 

Take you with me!” he repeated, amazement. ‘* My dear 
girl! that is an extraordinary request.” 

‘*T only want your protection as far as the railway station,’’ sh« 
inswered, blushing deeply: ‘“‘the fact is, I fear your father will not 















let me go unless you insist upon it, and see it done.”’ 

‘* No, wait till I return,’ said Reginald. ‘ You will be safe hers 
till then. And yet,’’ he added, seeing her look uneasy, “if you 
would feel the happier for knowing that you can get away in case of 
nee I will show you a way of es« pe on condition that you will not 
use it per ok in the extremest necessi Do you promise that ?” 

**I do pr e,”’ she replied. 

‘*'Tken come along, uid Reginald, and he led her out into the 
garden. 

This garden, it may be remembered, was sheltered from the sea- 
breezes by a wall of rock, partly concealed by a grove of trees. In 
the centre of it was a smooth, »vell-kept lawn, tastefully dotted with 
flower-beds, now in their full glory under a July sun. A small 
stream, fed from a neighboring hill, fell over a rock on the side far- | 
thest from the sea and the house, and after a winding and repid 
course through lawn and shrubbery, rushed with considerable force 
through a narrow fissure in the cliff-wall before mentioned, and so 
esgaped to the ocean. Noone would dream of entering the fissure 

















along with the stream, for the current suddenly reduced to so narrow 
a channel seemed strong enough to carry a stout man off his legs 

‘* Do you see any way of escape here ?”’ asked her conductor, when 
they reached the spot here the stream widened considerably in 
consequence of the check given to it by the narrowing of its char nel, 

‘* No, indeed I do not,”’ said Constance, looking up the face of the 
rock, where alone she thought any outlet could be found. 

‘* You look too high,’’ he said. ‘* You will have to wet your feet 
before you get out.’ c 

‘¢ You do not mean that I shall have to go into that dreadfi le!” 
cried Constance, drawing back with a shudder. 

‘* Indeed but Id »,” he re pue d. 

‘It is impossible!” she said. ‘I should be swe pt away by th 
water, and perhaps dashed down a precipice. It is mere mockery 
to talk of escaping in this direction.” 

‘* Nevertlieless,” said Reginald, “if escape be ever desperately 
necessary, this is the only practicable way.” 

** Why should I not get out of the house at night?” asked Con- 
stance. 

** Because the outer gate is locked every night, and the key taken 
to my father,” replied Reginald. ‘ Nay, so jealous has he become 
of late, that I understand he locks it with his own han 1, lest the 
servants should deceive him.”’ 

“The dungeons suggested Constance, socting as if the me s 
of a net were gradually closing around her. ‘Could I not cet out by 
the way you took me on that night?” i 

Reginald shook his head. ‘Shortly after that time,” he said, 











‘the door near the library was stron gly secured. I think he had 
some suspicion that you meditated giving him the slip.”’ 

Constance looked round her with frightened eyes. Even the 
smooth, inaccessible face of the rock seeme di more auspicious t \ 
that dismal chasm. Ke d, in the meanwhile, had bare | his feet 
and turned his trousers up to his knees. 

**Come,”’ said he, lifting her in his arms, “ you shall go through 
dry-shod this time, and if ever you should be compelled to come by 
yourself—which I do not in the least believe w will “be the case, or 1 
should see you safe off before I left the hou se—you wil ll not find the 
exploit so very difficult. ‘The bottom is firm ana le vel, and by hold- | 
ing on to the sides, there is very little danger of sli; pping. Above 
all, you must not be in a hurry. Feel your footing, and get a firm 
hand-grip, and you will do well.”’ 

rhe passage indeed seemed easy enough, for while he spoke he 


landed her high and dry in a cavern of some extent, and tolerably 
lighted from another fissure of the rock, which was so placed as not 
to be visible from the outside. 

Constance looked round her in astonishment. The little stream, 
after som murmurmg at the entrance e, stole quiet] y along r one side 
of the cave, and disap peared within a recess formed by a projection 
of the rock. ‘The floor on which she stood was level, dry, and sandy ; 
the air was fresh and pure, but not chilly. But the objects th: ut most 
vividly struck her attention were those that marked the place as 
having served for a human habitation. There was a block of stone, 
squared by art, and of the height and size to serve for a table, and 
beside ita long 1 yench cut out of the wall, the seat it might have 
been, and the bed, of an anchorite, in some distant time, when the 
neighboring mansion was in reality, as it still was in name, a priory. 
She was brought to this conclusion by the remaining monuments of 
man’s arta small altar, also chiselled from the solid ee: and 
above it, carved in relief on the smooth surface of the wall » just 
where the light from the ivy-mantled aperture fell strongest, a cross, 
with the Divine Image upon it. ‘The sculpture was rude, but it was 

eaay to perceive that a wrapt soul had vividly conceived what the 
untutored hand had striven, but unsucce ssfully, 








to re present. 


*I think,” said Constance, after a long x contempl: ation of this object, 
** that our early reformers were over-zealous in banishing such 
images as this from our churches. And yet it was doubtless well 


and wisely done ; since it would be difficult to distinguish between 


a production of mere art, and one that, like this, was the work of 
inspiration. Oh, Keginald! Does not this solemn, this awful 
figure, by raising your thoughts to the divine original, induce you 


to believe—to tremble, and to pray? 
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how to shoot, and ride, and leap, andrun. My mother 

















loved me, but she loved revenge more, and she trained me to look 
well enough outside, but to be at heart a mere sayage brute; and 
in this state she meant to present me to my father, as the lawful 
heir te » his name and estates. It was a cruel revenge for some angry 
words he had used to he r, reflecting on her gipsy birth, which hi 
should haye thought of well before he married her, but never after- 
wards. If she had carried out her purpose to its fullest extent her 
revenge would have been horrible, for it would have fallen most 
he an innocent victim. You may smile if you like at my 
appt) . II self, Miss Constance; but observe that [ 
im speaking of t child that I azwas, not of the man that I am 
W ell—t! extremity prevented by an accident. She had a 
re illne wi i use i her to fear that s might die befor 
i est 1 y Le? ty V hie ‘ I 
i and, “ ver ong the hills, meetin wit the 
y tribes, but 1 y alone o that Lalmost forgot my 5; h, 
without learning English, for my mother spoke very little to me, 





intending, I fear, that I should be a mere wild man of the wood 
when I returned to my father. She would show me the house from 
a distance, and point out the hills and steeples and farmhouses that 
marked the boundaries of the estate that was to be mine ; and onc: 
brought me up to the hermitage yonder, and showed me, 





sne 

through the erevice, the three sons of my father by his second 
marriage. She told me they were my enemies, and would try to 
keep from me the inheritance which was mine by right. Do not 
look so frightened, Constance. Neither she nor 1 had any share in 
their cruel death. While I looked at them my heart warmed to- 
wards them. I thought of the wide domain that my mother had 
shown me, and I said to myself, ‘ There is enough to divide amongst 
us, and that large house can hold us all.’ In my soul I called them 
brothers, and I longed to go into the garden and join in their play. 
[ knew that I must not show myself to them, and I could not find 
words to express to my mother whatI felt, and how I wished to 
make friends with them. You have often seen a dog trying to 
make known something that he could not utter—that was just my 
case, and I felt the tears rolling down my cheeks. I loved those 


fair young brothers of mine! I thought of them, in such strange 
incoherent fashion as my thinking then was; [ | mnged passionately 


to see them again, to speak to them; but I never beheld them more. 





You know how they died. Mrs. Sweetman narrated that horrible 
tale very faithfully.’’ 

‘“‘Good Heavens! Reginald!’’ cried Constance, indignantly, 
‘*where were you, then, to hear her ?”’ 


ear,” he replied; “nor did I hear it at all. 
There is a secret communication between your 


** Not in your room, 
My mother heard it. 





chamber and the one where she died, and she went through it to 
look at you on e night after you were wounded, as she had often 
done before, though you had not seen her. She said she liked to 
hear your prayers. She told me that Sweetman related to you th 
family history, an felt very grateful to you for de fending hex 
when the old woman suggested that she might have poisoned my 
brothers. She loved you well, Constance, though she had never 


spoken to you; but she loved you for undoing her own evil work, 





and restoring her son to somewhat of the nature of a human being. 
You recollect how she spoke of that before she died, yet not much 
humanised was I when 1 drew that fatal trig ger!”’ 

** You say she reported Mrs. Sweetman’s narrative to you?” said 
Constance; ‘that must have been after she'received her wound. 
Why was it not attended to in time? her life might have been 
saved,” 

“She did not tell me she was hurt,” replied Reginald sadly ; 
‘‘ she said she was ill, but 1 did not imagine that she was wounded, 
still less that she was near her death. And there she lies!’’ h« 
added, pointing to the base of the precipice, on the edge of which 
he was standing, where Constance might have seen, had she ven- 
tured to leok over, the pile of stones which marked Mrs. Ravens- 
croft’ 8 grave. 

‘* { will tell you the rest in as few words as I can,” continued the 
young man, aftera pause. “After I had seen my brothers, my 
greatest wish was to speak to them and make friends with them. 1 
know now that they would have scorned the friendship of a gips) 
boy, and laughed, had he claimed kindred with them ; but | thought 
of nothing at the time but the pleasure of making myself known to 


them, and telling them that they should each have an equal shar 


of the property after their father’s death. 1 did not know that they 
had been murdered a few days after 1 saw them, but my mother 
did, and told me of it afterwards. ‘They wisoned by their 


were 
grandmother, because they did not resemble the Ravenserott fami- 
and she wished the property to pass to a distant branch who 
! Can you wonder that I hate that old woman : 
in my savage untamed state | should desire to 


ly! 
were Naver 
Can you wonder 
kill her ?”’ 

**Oh, Reginald! 
dering. 

‘I do not think it would have burthened my conscience very 
heavily,” he replied; ‘but I now rejoice that 1 did not harm her, 
having no ambition for the office of executioner. I reproach myselt 
far more for that chance shot,’”’ he added mournfully, *‘ though 
Heaven knows I would sooner it had gone into my own breast! 
"Lis well that I have not killed Lady Clarissa, though I| fear she 
will do more harm before she dies; however, that is merely a con- 
jecture—a vague fear, and does not concern your precious life. I 
was wandering about in the neighborhood of the house, hoping, as 
I told you, to see my brothers, when I encountered my father. 1 
knew him by sight, and did not avoid him. He seemed struck by 
my appearance, and asked me my name, which 1 would not teil 
him. He asked me to go with him, to which I readily agreed, as | 
thought I should then surely see my brothers. The woman wh 
had nursed me was sent for, and ail the old servants who had live d 
in the house when I was born. They all said that I was certainly 
the lost heir of Ravenscroft; and when they saw this mark, with 
the name tattooed beside it (and as he spoke he showed Constanc« 
his arm, just above the wrist), they were all ready to swear to my 
ide ntity. You have heard somewhat of my ungovernable temper, 
and you have, unfortunately, seen somewhat of it too; but the ac- 


scrofts 
that 


If you had killed her!” said Constance, shud- 


counts have, I fear, fallen very short of the réality. 1 was more 
like a demon than a human being. You know a good deal about 


that, and you know how your gentle influence has roused the good 
and subdued the bad thatisin me. And now, sweet Constance, | 
have told you the whole story of my life up to the present moment. 
If the future be brighter and better, itis to you that I s owe it. 
No doctors of divinity could have lectured me, or goaded me into 
submission ; but your gentle wooing ways, your pretty airs of au- 


shall « 











**My poor mother used often to kneel and pray here,” he said, | thority that seemed to say Il must obey you, because you were so 
looking sadly down on the step of the altar, where the knees of the | be autiful ; your sermons and grave reprimands, which it would have 
anchorite had worn tw: he ollows in the stone; ‘‘ for she was born aj been unmanly not to listen to with defere1 ce—all this, and above 
Spaniard—a Spanish gipsy—and was a Catholi , if anything. For | alla suspicion that my father, until he himself conceived a passion 
myself, dear Constance, we must wait, and see what i shall be. [| for you, would not have hesitated to sacrifice you, body and soul, to 
cannot believe by an act of the will, any more than you can love or my advancement, threw around you a halo of di vinity that made 
I not love by an act of the w There—there—don’t be frighten- | me respect while I passionately loved you, and made me a tolera 
ed,” he added, soothingly, seeing that she looked startled at the | bly tractable pupil, by impressing on me the deference due from a 
mention of the word love, ‘‘ I am not such a raseal as to bring you gentle man to a lady. You look surprised, Constance ; you did not 
to this lonely place to talk perforce on the forbidden sul ject. lL} gue ss at all this. Yet I have not deceived you. You were Ini 
brought you here to show you how to make your escape, if it should | ken; and that I did not set you right is the « nly deception 1! 
ever be absolutely neces ary for you to do so. Look here It ap- | prac tised on you.” 
pears eg bor. og pe le to fe ul yw the course of the stream any far- He paused, and stood looking over the sparkl ng sea with a calm, 
ther; but beni aq this rock you may see, or rather feel, for it is melancholy air. Constance watched n with a sort of awe. ‘Then 
almost dark; ‘there ar as SUNG id steep steps Give me your! he looked up to the bright blue sky rom the shelf of rock wher 
a en ee Phang ee 20 the to} of this piece of | they stood little wag visible but sea and sky, the top of the cascade 
the courte nt , gazed af < . . i “A = : pvt , a Mind the bed of where the water made its urst spring over the rot K, an A, DY ie os 
ne as, ~ am aelien ama . F val Spb pes ° would be forward, the strip of hate» h below, with its edge Of foam, and tit 

: , ae eee e clill, overlook- | lonely cairn that marked the gipsy’s grave. Constance watched the 
ang Ge Geach a ' — expression of his noble face, but would not pt by one word the 

“It was ni s to exact from me a promise to use t Ww of | current of his thoughts. recalled the i ession left by his 
© only a extr ity, said ( st e, looki n | countenance when she first beheld it; there was the same re arity 
terror OF ‘ ‘ et va | t Ww tl mys of feature which had struck her then, only improved by . 
down at on to desce y any pat Ww here curly beard, and paler and thinner i the etfeets of « pplic 

* You are lke tor, plied Regit , “too ty tion to study ; but yet how changed the face was! She watche 
Jumping to a ¢ clusion. Lhere is a path, thor id CTO.8 ar the alteration going on from day to day, or it would have been « 
diffi ult one. Yet y iay contrive to trea t sa _ w, wit! my | cult to believe tthe cal dignified, intellec ‘ 
heip, ana fore 1, iw earope fi , Ul o that you can | W485 the same as the wild, ha f idiotic-] iN \ ‘ | i 
steatly your steps by it, sheuld you be obliged to come here alone, | 2uce hadso startled her on her first introduction 

ne 1 de ided these cliffs w nh my poor mother’s “ When I go,” said Reginald, at length, in a low, sa e, “3 
arms. I remember it t tly, though I was but four ve oe! possible that we may never meet ayain; even Ul we >, it Ly OF 
We went mut 1&@ boat, and were taken on bos uip | be for a very brief period, and our next parting will, pl 
which conveyea us to Spain. There w d for several years, | bility, be for ever. ‘This will not be from my own w rch 
which is one reason why | spoke so litth glish when you came sweet Constance; you will not suppose anythi so absurd as that 
first. We lived amongst mountains and wild places, and I learnt | but I mean, simply, that such may be my fate, You go not love me, 
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Constance, 
my ‘ eternal welfare,’ as you call it, and I 
made miserable by the thought that I died an atheist, supposing it 
possible that such a being can exist out of Bedlam. I will not say 
that I believe all you have tried to teach me, but I should not fear to 
yield up my soul to my Maker, whenever it is required, satisfied that 
a just God will not punish an imperfect creature because his acts and 
thoughts partake of the imperfection with which he was born 

‘¢ Even this limited be lief i is something to rejoice at, c 


but you feel some interest in me, 


particularly as regards 
should not like you to be 











npared with 








the awful darkness of your former state,”’ said Constance. ‘ You 
», then, firmly believe in th 1e existence of a God ?”’ 
— can I look abroad upon this f. earth, upon the sea 
cy, the stars, and feel a moment’s doubt ?”’ he exclaimed. ‘ Hov 


from the vast orbit 


, and think 


can T become acqui ainted with any fact in Nature, 
of a comet to the structure of the smallest 





insect’s wit 


that all this came by chance! hy, chance might have placed a 
ynkey’s head upon that rett eck of thine, or terminated t 

delicate fingers with the talo of a cat! No, no, Ellen; I am no 

believer in chance. Could chance give the faculty to write a good 


book? Could chance give man that wonderful power of thinking, 
and expressing his thoughts in language? But I must talk no more, 
for the sun is sinking, and I have yet to show you the track down 
the cliff, and the place where the boat lies. I will leave with you 
my copy of Carlyle’s works, and then you can judge for yourself 
whether I could possibly read and relish that man’s writings, and be 
that mixture of imbecility and wickedness which must go to the 
composition of an atheist. Now give me your hand. Step firmly ; 
keep your eyes steady, and there is no danger.” 

He led her down a difficult and zigzag path, and they stood to- 
gether on the beach, midway between the salen and the mouth of 
tne brook. The cascade fell about a hundred yards beyond the cairn. 
Where the brook formed a small estuary, there were 
masses of rock which appeared to have fallen from the cliffs above at 
some distant period. Two of these formed a creek, where a small 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


several large | 


boat was lying, secured by a chain to an iron ring fixed into the | 


, S 
rock, 

** She is high and dry now, 

the ebb. At the flood she 


” observed Reginald, 
floats, and it is then easy to guide her 
into the current, which will carry you out into the bay. See 
s the way to cast her loose. Now mark this, Constance—if the 
brook is yery full, and comes rushing and foaming down more than 
it does now, you must on no account attempt to put out to sea. By 
heavens! I think I must be mad to show you this way at all. I feel 
like the ancient mariner, compelled by some internal force to speak 
out. But reason assures me that you are not likely to make use of 
my information; and I dare say the supernatural 
merely the desire—not very superni atural nor 
rr’ tify the whims of my darling little friend.”’ 
did not speak, for some of Mrs. Ravenscroft’s dyin 
words, which had completely escaped her memory amid the agitating 


|—this 


prompting is 


surprising either—to 


Constance 


scenes that followed her death, were now ringing in her ears. ‘“ He 
shows her the way of escape!”’ This was all she could recall, though 
she strove hard to remember the rest, feeling convinced that the 


words were prophetic. 





‘* What are you dreaming of?” asked Re yo As 
you sailing in imagination over the moonlit suinmer 
breeze Dearing the boat gently along ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied, “I was not thinking of that; though I fully 
believe I shall have to go out on this sea, moonlit and clear, or dark 


and stormy, as it may happen to be.” 

‘*T fully believe the contrary,” said Reginald, ‘or I would not 
leave you. However, to make your mind more easy, be assured 
th ate verything shall be done to facilitate your escape. “A rope shall 

» fixed up along the pathway, and a life-bel placed in the 





va which I particularly beg of you to p ! And 
now we will talk ne more about this insane 
‘There is one thing you have f nstancé 


‘Which way am I to go ?” 


‘*Round that headland,” he replied. ‘‘ Give it a wide berth— 
that is, keep at a good distance from it, and you will easily double 
it. On the other side lies a fishing village, where you can get help. 


And now let us go back. We shall be missed.” 

The ascent of the rocky path was less difficult than the de 
When they reached the hermitage, Reginald again 
boots, which he lad resumed before thicir descent to the be 
carried Constance safely through the streamlet to the dry tuz 
garden. While her companion re-adjusted his chaussure she 
dered out upon th . lawn, where she was somewhat surprised and 
little gratifie d to find Mr. Ravenscroft, who very seldom honored the 

garden with his presence. 

Constance had more than one reason for 
besides his unprincipled conduct with rega 


scent. 
pulled off his 
ach, end 
of the 
wan- 








disliking this man; for, 


rd to her letters, he had 


ae 
** for the tide is at | 


assumed a tone of gallantry towards herself which was highly dis- | 


agreeable. She could not account for the antipathy she felt for him. 
It was violent and instinctive. 
indignation at his baseness, though she —s when he ap- 
proached her, and felt her lip curl and her nostrils quiver when 
he addressed to her words of covert admira Bay Yhere was some 
element in her repugnance beyond all this, which she could only 
define by saying that she disliked him because she disliked him. 
When she now saw him advancing towards her, her first impulse 
was to run away ; but this feeling was insta: atly checked as worse 
ree in useless, and she only slackened her pace toa still slower saul 

, that she might not go beyond Reginald’s hearing 

** All alone, Miss Carrolten !” said Mr. Ravens« -roft, 
ating tone. ‘* Wandering ‘in maiden meditation, fancy-free,’ to 
enjoy the congenial loveliness of this exquisite evening? or are 
your dreams devoted to some one thrice happy mortal, who——”’ 

‘* I was thinking, sir,” interrupted Constance, with as comp 
and business-like an air as she could assume, “that, as your object 
is now accomplished, and your son is thoroughly awakene ~y not only 
to the necessity of study, but to an ardent | 
well dispense with my services. 

‘*] think I have somewhere a written document,” said he, in a 
slow, determined tone, *“‘ dated the twenty-third of last September, 
and purporting to be a solemn pledge and promise that you would 
remain in my family for a full year. Itis now June, Miss Carrolton.”’ 

** But, sir, the object for which I came being accomplished * 








sed 





‘We will not talk of the object, but of the promise,’’ said Mr. 
Ravenscroft, drawing closer to her side. ‘I cannot consent to part 
with you yet, sweet Constance. Wait yet a little while, and you 


for you. 
ightly indeea, but it startled 
spring she cleared the little 


will see what fate and fortune may h ~ in store 

She felt his hand touch her waist, | 
her like a galvanic shock. At one 
brook by which they were standi: 
wrathfully facing her enemy. 

“6 Reginald is within call, Mr. Ravenscroft,”’ 
not make me the cause of 

‘* Nay, nay, Miss Carrclton, you are too hasty,” said Mr. Ra- 
venscroft, with a slight laugh. “I would not for the w 
you the least insult, though 1 confess that my feelings of gratitude 
and almost paternal affection led me to be too familiar in che ex- 
pression of them. For this and all my other offences against you I 
offer a humble apology; and do not suppose that I mean to foree 
you to remain here against your will after Reginald is gone. 
wish is, as I suppose you are aware, to enter the army and go 
Crimea.” 

**Go to the Crimea 
** he did not tell me that ! 

Mr. Ravenscroft’s cheek turned pale, and his black e lared as 
he watched these signs of emotion; but he quickly recover 
elf, and went on in an ynmoved tone. 


g, and 


said Constance. ‘“ Dc 


another altercation between you.”’ 








to the 


!” repeated Constance, turnit 


“Yes,” said he; “‘and he will shortly go to town to effect the 
purchase of a commission, and make all the necessary arrangements. 
this is his present intention, but we cannot always calculate upon 


the permanence of a young man’s whims, and he may return home, 
or bave to wait some months for his commission. When that busi- 








ess is settled, when | am sure that he ur teachir 
any longer, your present engagement s i l you s 

be free to depart, although there n ay yetremain sox mont ‘ 
the period for which you agreed to stay.’’ 

** That is all that I desire or expect, sir,”’ said Constance. 

‘Then we may consider that question disposed of,” said Mr. Ra- 
venscroft. ‘ Reginald will not be gone more than a week at farthest, 
and I hope you will be able to pass away that time with your 

id music, though you will be left in s litude.”’ ’ 
“Are you going to accompany your son?” asked Con 


hastily. 


‘1 think not,” 


he replied, looking rather black at the hope that 


It was not allied to fear, it was not 


in an insinu- 


ove for it, y can very | 


stood on the other side, | 





was implied by the vivacity of her question, 
have to go to Plymouth on business.” 
Constance inclined her head in re ply, not being able at the mo- 
ment to frame a sentence that should not appear too much like a 
desire for his absence. Reginald at that moment emerged from the 
shrubbery, and Mr. Ravenscroft soon after took his departure. 
* * 4 . * * = * 
About a week after the visit to the hermitage Reginal 
to his tutor (who was only a curate with a s1 
le living in the north which was in his father’s gift, observing 
afterwards to Constance that it was an easy way of getting ri 
the old gentleman without paining his feelings. But Constance had 
n the glow of delight t accompanied the gift, and she knew 
was from gratit rd for a worthy man, and fron 


“but I shall probably 


1 presente a 


mfort- 








] stipend) a ce 











ide and rega 











selfish impulse, that he had importuned his father for the presenta- 
n to this living on 1 death of the former incumbent. 
[ nother fort? it Dr. G on and his sister we r be 

é age stood at the door waiting to convey Reginald to the railway 
ion. He had bidden adieu to Constance in the library. Lips 





ceremonious leave 
hall when he ran back t« 
sitting on a sofa with a book in her hand, just 
her. 

**Constance!” said he, as he approached her hastily, ‘if you 
should have to use the path through the hermitage (though I do not 
think you will), don’t forget to take a towel with you to dry your 
feet, or you may take a severe cold. And should you need help, 
burn a light in one of your bedroom windows all night, and you will 
find trusty friends in the hermitage in the morning. I will give 
orders that your windows shall be watched. The friends may be 
rough-looking fellows, but you need not fear to trust them. They 
will take you to a place of safety, or obey any orders you may choose 
to give them.” 


give her one parting injunction. She was 
where he had left 





“Thank you, Reginald,’, said Constance, without raising her | 


head. 

** What! not one smile not one farewell glance! 
ing to look into her face. “ Constance !—dear 
are those shed for me ?” 

“You know I love you as a brother, Reginald.” 

“ As a brother !—ay, true,” he repeated, sadly. ‘ Yes, ye 
true—as a brother !—only asa brother! Then as a brothe 
kiss away my sister's tears. 

He kissed the drops from her eyes and cheeks, pressed her hand, 
ind was gone. A fore bo ding shive r passed through her frame, for 
she fe It that that parting “ for years, or it might be for 


” 


said he, stoop- 


Tears, Constance ! 


s—very 
r let me 





cht be 


(To be contin i.) 


GREAT NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

(¢ d l from page 248.) 
Wilder, and Ais friends were 
g their dinners, a vehicle was introduced upon the race- 
course around the amphitheatre, which was drawn by a quartette 
of billy-goats. The power and docility of the animals was re- 
markable, and the exploits of the ttracted general atten- 
tion. ‘That eminent railroad man, H. H. Buchanan, Esq., who 
had ridden upon almost every description of vehicle, could not 
allow the opportunity to pass to gratify a longing desire, and 
rtered the establishment for a run around the track; he 
brought up the last quarter stretch in something less than 2:40, 


FAIR, 


While our dignified friend, Col. 
1 


discussing 


team a 





THE FLORAL HALL. 

The Horticultural Fair was highly creditable t 
the building erected for the accommodation of 
was of a most superior character. The first story was entirely 
devoted to flowers, and was most tastefully festooned with ever- 
greens. The] wed in the affair labored with great assi- 
duity, and, as might be expected, were eminently successful. 
Each succeeding year this oo rtment will ever grow in inte- 
rest; on the present occasion it was one of the powerful features 
of the Fair. 


to the Stat 


those tee reste d 


, and 






) 
adies CI 


THIRD DAY. 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening several steamboats arrived 
both from above and below Louisville, freighted with human 
beings, attracted by the Exhibition; the several railroads which 
have their terminus round the falls, the various stage lines, and 
private conveyances, yielded up their quota of visitors, and by 
night time Louisville seemed to have made the rendezvous 
of a crowd, comparable in point of numbers to an ancient army. 
Hiow and where they were all taken in and provided for would 
be a mystery to those unacquainted with the Kentucky charac- 
ter for hospitality. It is enough to know, and it is well that the 
great asse mblage was fed, and that ere the “ witching hour of 
night” all who sought rest found a comfortable housing beneath 
some hospitable roof. Like the sway of a troubled sea, the tide 
of humanity, at an early hour, flowed toward the Fair grounds, 
and the first welcome tap of the amphitheatre bell saluted 
large an audience as ever graced those beautiful grounds. 


been 


THE EXBRCISES IN THE RING 

were unequalled in point of interest, and we do not hesitate to 
express the conviction, which many more experienced than our- 
selves asserted, that the display of stallions, mares and fillies, 
for general utility, surpassed any similar display ever made in 
America. Kentuckians are decidedly Arabic in their sentiments 
with reference to their horses, and, in a figurative point of view, 
their stables are their Meccas, toward which they worship with 

a feeling next to idolatry. 
” POURTH 
As the week drew towards its cl 
Exhibition heightened, and there was a larger attendance on the 
fouth day than ever known in the history of the Fair. The 
number of persons present was varlo nated at from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand. ‘There was especially noticed the presence 
of hundreds of sturdy farmers of the country, accompanied by 
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their wives and blooming daughters. It is this solid class of the 
population that the association 1s ints nded to benefit directly, and 
it is the members the association looks to for support and en- 
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|} to the centre stand and exposed to the view of the vast multitude. 





ti i 
had quivered and hands had trembled as they took a formal and | 
of each other, and he was half way across the | 








priate, 





beautiful Itttle female child, about three years of age, was carried 


The circumstance excited great wonder, as no provision had 
been made for premiums for that class of stock. The won- 
cor grew to merriment, when an anxious nurse rushed into 
the arena and folded the little errant cherub to her bosom. The 
child had been lost in the crowd, and the fruitful mind of Major 
Ben Perley Poore had conceived that mode of discovering her 
identity. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The ploughs, cultivators, harrows and corn-planters were tried 
in the fields on Thursday. It was a pleasant thing to witness 
that the amount of power to be used to move these different ma- 
chines was inquired after and beginning to be understood. 


There were corn-planters of every variety of pattern, planting 
at two, three, four or five feet apart ; broadcast sowers, that 


whirl the grain to a width of thirty feet, and grain drills that 
deposit it in parallel rows a few inches apart. 
THINGS OF INTBREST. 
It was gratifying to notice that the crowd of persons passing 
through the Power Hall continued to daily increase, busied in 
comparing the varied working qualities of the different implements. 


| As you entered the Fair grounds, one of the first things that 


attracted attention was the heavy column of smoke rising 
from the smoke-pipe of the boiler, which supplied the steam 
for the engines; and the rolling whirr of the revolving shaft- 
ing, and the buzz, clash and hum of various machines, made 
a combination of sounds very agreeable to the ear of a practi- 
calman. Entering the eastern building, Fairbanks’ well known 
platform scales deservedly attracted especial notiee; also a hand 
loom which is self-operating throughout. It throws its own 
shuttle, manages its own weft, treads the treadle, and the only 
labor it leaves to the weaver is to move backwards and forwards 
the lever, so that a child can make as good cloth with it as 
the most expert weaver can by the old loom. By a simple cam 
wheel it can be made to weave several varieties of cloth, one 
after the other. It was awarded a silver medal and diploma. 


Outside the building are corn and cob mills hard at work 
grinding ears of corn into fine and coarse meal. Hedges, Free 


& Co.’s “ Little Giant,” ‘*Granger’s Magic,’’ snd the « Star’ 
mills are in earnest competition. Messrs. Hedges, Free & Co. 
likewise exhibit their new Chinese sugar cane mill, crush- 
ing the canes of Sorgho and Imphee each day, and making syrup 
at night of the juice expressed. Mr. Rentlinger, of Louisville, 
has a splendid carriage in the implement tent; and Huggins & 
Co.’s very well made and tasteful light buggies and carriages. 
A new washing machine, exhibited by E. P. Ferris, of Indiana, 
was worthy of notice. The “suds” are made for it, as for ordi- 
nary washing; the clothes are squeezed between two board sur- 
faces perforated with holes, the one board being grooved and the 
other made with elevations corresponding to the grooves. 

At noon a meeting was held in the amphitheatre by the mem- 
bers of the press, for the purpose of expressing their hearty thanks 
for the unusual courtesies which had been extended to them 
by the local committee. W. W. Fosdick, of New York, was 
called to the chair. The resolutions were spirited and appro- 
and especially mentioned the officers of the Fair Associa- 
tion. 

At one o'clock P. M., President Wilder announced the awards 
of the Jury at the Syracuse Trial, prefacing the same with a few 
happy remarks. ‘The premiums are as follows: 








AWARDS POR REAPERS 

First Premium—To C. H. MeCorm of Chicago, T., a gold medal and 
liploma 

Second Premium—To Walter A. Wood, of Hoosac N. Y., Manny’s 
patent, a silver medal 

Third Premium—To Warder, Brokaw & Child, of § Ohio, a bronze 
medal 

Diploma—To Jonathan Haines, of Pekin, Dl., for Illinois Marvester—a 
diploma 


AWARDS® TO COMBINED MACHINES 
First Premium—To Walter A. Wood, of Hoosac Falls, N. ¥ 
a gold da! and diploma 
Sec nd Prenium—to D M. Osborr 
Third Premivm—To Warder, Li 
} 


, Manny’s patent, 


a silver medal. 


e, of Buffalo, 
kaw & Child, of Springfield, Ohio, a bronze 





HAY OR COTTON 








First Premium—To Wm. Deering & Co., of , N. Y., for a Stationary 
Varallel Hay Press—a silver medal and diploma 
First Prenium—To Wm. Deering & Co., of Albany, N. Y., for a I’ rtable 
Parallel Hay Press—a silver medal and diploma 
GRAIN CRADLES, 
First Premium—To H. Robinson, ot Latayewe %quare, Ontario county, N. Y 


—a bronze medal. 
SCYTHE SNATIHB. 
Burke & Co., of Springfel 
HAY RAKES. 
To John Hatch & Cook, of New York, tor superior Hay Rakes — a certificate 
of merit. 


First Premium—To Frost, il, Vt.—a bronze medal 


TUE ARAB HORSES. 

Immediately after the dinner, the vast amphitheatre was 
crowded to ré pl tion with persons eager to see these “ children 
of the desert.’ Seven of Mr. Keene Richards’ stud were 
brought into the arena, and commanded the utmost admiration. 
They are perfect beauties in form, grace, and every other imagin- 
able quality. ‘The efforts of Mr. K. in introducing this valuable 
stock into Kentucky are meeting with merited success, No one 
can say that he has se2n the best horses in the world until he has 
witnessed such a display as that of to-day. The Arabian horses 
are as far ahead of other breeds as can well be, both in fleetness, 
hardihood of constitution, and power of endurance. Messoud, 
one of the stallions, has been ridden by Yuref, his former 
owner, over the burning desert, for one hundred and eighty 
miles withcsut a drink of water, and that in a single cay, 


and in another great emergency the noble animal actually ran 
two hundred and fifty-seven miles in twenty-four hours. 
This seems almost incredible, but there stands the animal, 
a very king in appearance; eyes flashing bright as a star, 


nostrils wide ex? 
tinually lifted a1 
nerve, and his powers were 


anded to snuff the air, and the dainty feet con- 
d put down, as if life were quivering in every 
eager to be tried, 

LAST DAY OF THE SHOW. 
the crowds of visitors as resided in distant States and 
ng home before the Sabbath, began to 
and steamboats, stages and railroad 
For this reason 


Such of 
desirous of reach 
leave town as early as Frida) 
cars were loaded with passengers and baggage. 


wert 





the grounds were not so crowded as on previous days, but in pro- 


great numbers at the Fair grounds during the prese nt week. In 
his experience, he said, he had beey present recently at much larger | 
assemblages in the North l Ks and had even admired the 
beauty for which Maryland, and especially Baltimore, is so justly 
celebrated; but he he 1d never seen so much elassical beauty and 
taste as characterized the attendance upon the Fair grounds in 
Kentucky. The trotting 1 i in the ri 
were of « re bie r nterest in 
‘* fast things. The 0 crowded, 
i ti was eV ed a gi f the exhi 
" Hundreds of | the cattle 
. t gy cise, . t with tft ne 
portan< 1 novelty of its 
ENTS A aC rs 
Dur { of | xd tock in the ed 
r away from rool i her wild flig t ul ra 
upon several pers in the crowd and i ired e severely 
[here were several instances of per sing their pocket 
books, thi 1 the skilfi ft . & 2 ree 
ts of money wer t ] AY y I her fo ng 
pon the seats ‘in the amphith during the afternoon, 
curred a fall which bruised her face severely Owing to the dense 


crowd and intense heat, several ladies swooned, but they recovered 


when taken to the open air, During the afternoon exhibition, a 


portion to the population the attendance was larger than at 





Philadelphia. At the hour of six o’clo k, as the slanting sha- 
dows of the trees in the grove crept over the lawn, and stray 
sunbeams crowding between the thick-set trunks fell upon and 
gilded the ornamented sides of the amphitheatre building, the 
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ell soun the gates were thrown 


classes came 


ded out the long-expected signal, 
lid cavalcade of prize 
double teams led the buggy 
behind them a long train of stallions, geld- 
ind ponies filed around the arena to the in- 
usic in the central pagoda, and the tumul- 

multitude. It was a grand sight; one 
long to be remembered, and a fitting spectacle to close the Fair. As 
crash after crash of the cymbals, and roll after roll of the drum 
: is of clarionets, bugles 
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on and a spiel horses of aii 

imto the ‘ring. lhe 
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ng sound of the 1 





tuous applause of the 







irst forth above the more elodious sourc 
and ophicleides, and the sonorous bass of the trombones, the 
xcited steed would rear and utter defiant neighings, stretch out 
his fore foot in a straight line before him, and then paw up the 


turf, as if impatient to be freed from the restraint of his groom. 
We counted seventy-eight horses in the ring at once. 
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HORATIO KING, FIURST-ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Tue subject of our present sketch, of whom 
we give a spirited likeness, was born in the 
own of Paris, Maine, about forty years ago 
Receiving only the practical education that 
characterizes the common schools of New 
England, he entered the office of the Jeffer- 
sonian newspaper, then published in his 
native town, when between sixteen and 
seventeen years of age, in order to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the typographic art 
After being in the office about a year, he pur- 
chased the paper, in company with the Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin, late Governor of the State, 
and now Senator for Maine, and in the spring 
of 1830 they issued their first number. 

The business proved too small to remu- 
nerate the two young men, and after remain- 
ing in company only six months, Mr. Ham- 
lin withdrew, and Mr. King became sole 
proprietor of the hebdomadal. He was at 
that time not more than about nineteen years 
of age, and doubting to trust himself entirely 
to his own wings, he employed a lawyer in 
the village to be his editor, at the rate of 
twelve shi!lings a week! After printing his 
paper in this way until 1832, he cast his first 
vote for Gen. Jackson, and shortly after dis- 
charged his editor and assumed the entire co- 
utrol of the publication. In 1833 a division 
took place in the Democratic party in Maine, 
and Mr. King removed with his journal t 
Portland, and after two or three vears of sharp 
quarrelling, the publication of the paper, as 
an opposition journal, c« ased. In 1839, Mr. 
King having previously left the Jeffersonian, 
it was united with the Portland Arvus. 

After studying law for a short time, he pro- 
ceeded to Washington, and was tirst appoiut- 
ed to a clerkship in the Post-Oflice Depart- 
ment, in 1839, by Hon. Amos Kendall. He 
entered, as it were, at the foot, and has risen, 
by regular gradations, to his present position. 

“In 1841, Mr. King was the corresponding 
clerk for the New England section in the 
Contract Office, a position of immense labor, 
and requiring peculiar industry as well as 
peculiar aptness and acquirements. This desk 
he occupied until the close of 1850, when he 
was transferred to another department, and 
required to familiarise himself with the transit HORATIO 
of the Foreign Mails. Up to this time our 
postal arrangements with foreign countries had depended chiefly 
upon the transit of occasional mails by the old lines of packets, 
and no postal convention had been entered into with any 
European Government, except those of Great Britain and Bre- 
men. ‘Thus an entirely new field was left to be explored, and 
one which, in view of the various lines of Atlantic steamers 
just then projected, and becoming more and more objects of 
interest and attention, opened not only an untried field, but one 
of vast complications and perplexities. It was to this wide and 
interesting field of endeavor that Mr. King was invited, and the 
results which have followed are eminently his work. To his com- 
prehensive genius, and that characteristic American go-ahead- 
ative-ness which he possesses to an eminent degree, we are 
indebted for those splendid results which have, in this brief 
interval, extended our postal arrangements to every part of the 
commercial world, and gone hand in hand with the rapidly 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL PEARL ORNAMENTS BY TIIE CILLNESR. are carried to the 


advancing strides which steam and lightning have taken in every 
direction. 

On the death of Major Hobbie, in the latter part of March, 
1854, Mr. King was appointed to his present place by the Presi- 
dent, without the slightest movement on the part of his friends 
except the Postmaster-General. 


In addition to the usval duties of First Assistant, Mr. King still 
retains charge of the foreign mai! arrangements, and those con- 
stitute now the most important branch of his various and com- 
plicated duties. 


CHINESE ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


In our account which we gave some time since of the Jersey 
pearls, we alluded to the fact that the cem was the product of 
disease, and suggested, by way of query, could not the shellfish, 
by being artificially wounded, be made to produce pearls to 
order. We did not know at that time that this very thing was 
practised in China, but we are indebted to a friend for a speci- 
men of this new species of manufacture. This manner of pro- 
ducing pearls is only practised in the Celestial Empire, in the 
neighborhood of Ning-po, and, until very lately, but very little 
was known of the manner in which they were formed, the 
account which was first published, it seems, by Sir Joseph Banks, 
being looked upon as an imposition upon that distinguished 
naturalist, and was thus permitted to be forgotten. . 

It appears that the Chinese engaged in this business gather 
the muscles in the months of May and June. They are | rought 
in bamboo baskets a distance of twenty or thirty miles from 
the Lake Ta-hu, in the province of Kiang-su of Chi-kean 
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KING, FIRST-ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHED BY WUITEHURST. 


| Care is taken to select large and healthy specimens, and a few | 
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ward prepares also a very excellent “ black 
draught’’ for the use of political assemblies 
of opposite politics; and should the Know. 
Nothings ever assemble at Syracuse, his 
partner would no doubt be much gratified 
to give them any kind of a dose, and show 
them “ the striped pig.”’ 


AnotueR Mvurprr my Kansas—Two or 
THE Murprrers Arrestep—Lyncu Law 
InvoxeD.—The steamer Omaha arrived at 
St. Louis, Sept. 5, from Leavenworth city. 
We learn from her officers that just as she 
landed at that port, on the morning of the 
3d, two men, by the names of Gordon and 
Gillespie, had been arrested, and were to be 
hung in the course of an hour or two by 
the citizens. They were charged with 
having brutally murdered a man by the 
name of Walls, from Ohio. He was stopping 
at the time at the Planter’s Hotel. It is 
supposed that he was decoyed to the levee, 
there murdered and robbec, and the body 
dragged to the river and thrown in. When 
Gordon was arrested he denied all know- 
ledge of the murder, though it was observed 
that his shirt and clothes were stained with 
blood. The populace were greatly excited, 
A rope was placed around the neck of the 
upposed felon, and he was elevated a short 
distance from the ground. This seems to 








have brought him to a proper sense of his 
situation, and he asked to be cut down, and 
proce led to make a confession. Ile al- 

tted his erin lity, and implicated a fel 
low by the name of Gillaspie, well known in 
t. Louis, and a n uned O'Brien, as 
p ities t murd Ile acknowledced 

whe stal lL his victim onee, that Gil 
pie stabbed him four times and O'Brien 
tvice before they succeeded in ing him. 


( aiter is confession Gillaspie was 
rrested, and the execution of the murderers 

vas oniy delayed in the hope of catching 
O’Brien, As the Omaha lett preparations 
were being made for the execution of Gordon 
and Gillaspie, whether they were successful 
in running down O’Brien or not 


Dr. Henny L. Suyser, of York, Pa., who 
was in the service of Russia as a surgeon 
during the late war, has been presented by 
the Emperor of Russia, through his M inister 
at Washington, with a handsome gold de- 


coration consist'ng of the medal and ribband, the insignia of the 


| days are allowed them in their new depository, so that they | Order of St. Stanislaus. 


| may recover from the effects of transportation before they are 
| brought into service. This accomplished, the muscle is taken 
j out of the reservoir in which it is kept and carefully opened 
| with a small knife or spatula, great care being taken not to 
| wound the fish. The matrices for nuclei upon which the artifi- 
| cial pearl is to be formed are then introduced between the pallium 
| or fleshy part of the fish and the inner part of the shell, and the 
mollusk is then returned to the reservoir. 
These matrices are made of various forms and of different 
| materials. Sometimes, as in the specimen given in our engra- 
| Ving, copper images of Budha, cast in moulds, imitations of tish, 
| flowers, and amulets. Sometimes pellets of clay are strung to- 
gether on threads and introduced, but the best matrices are said 
| to be made by introducing fragments of muscle shell which, in 
time, become round and 
smooth, and resemble very 
closely the genuine pearls. 
These foreign substances 
being introduced literally 
into the flesh of the animal, 
it is found that the irritation 


increases the pearly secretion 
of the fish, and the matrices 
are rapidly covered with a 
layer of nacre or “mother 
of pearl.’’ When t! ese orna- 
ments are sufficiently coated 


trade, they are cut off from 
the shell and used as decor- 
ations, or in any way that 
may suit the fancy of the 


seldom fails of success, and 


hood to a consider- 
able number of peo- 
ple. Large quan- 
tities of the shells 
with the matrices 
adhering to them 


port of Ning-po, and 
are bought by foreigners as curiosities. The shell which 
we give in an illustration, has upon its interior surface, 
as will be seen, quite a number of little copper figures 
of Budha; they are well covered with the pearly 
secretion, and at a distance seem to be wrought out of 
the mother of pearl, yet possess a polished surface that 
indicates it could not have been given by any artificial 
means. The art is a new evidence of the ingenuity and 
cunning of the Celestials. Should the outside barba 
| rians ever get into the empire, there is no doubt that 
many inventions that “ Leat the Yankees’ will b 
found common among those most peculiar people. 


SEWARD IN TRADE. 


Everyrutne that concerns our publie men, and par- 
ticularly our representative men, is of moment to 
reading community, for all take an interest in their 
welfare. The readers of Frank Leslie's Illust: 
Newspaper will be glad to see a lifelike represertat 
of the Hon. W. H. Seward’s new shop in the beauti- 
ful city of Syracuse. Here he has gone into an exten- 
sive business, as a limited partner, in a concern trad 
in drugs, paints, oils, &c.; the “ and-so-forth” being 
intended to cover a wholesale and retail trade in liquors 
and soda-water. It is said that during the recent D 
mocratic Convention, held in Syracuse, Seward’s 1 
store was extensively patronised by the assembled 
representatives of the sovereigns, their demands being 
+" fim oc} . ” . 


| Ly ve ma and “blue ruin. if 


proprietor. The operation 
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Ir any lady wishes 


S ON A RAILROAD JOURNEY. 


to feel as if she is a perfect forlornity—a twin 


sister of the immortal Mrs. Gummidge—just let her set out alone 
on a railroad journey which is to last until a third cf this vast 
Continent is travelled over. The world may say what it will of 
the ease with which ladies can now go alone from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, or, what is more to the purpose, from New York to the 
antipodes; but it is embarrassing to jostle through a crowd, bear- 
ing your own carpet-bag, with no certainty in your mind that 
you are getting on the right train—for where there are so many, 
how is a strange feminility to know which one is to convey her 
to her true destination? I came very near being carried down 
into New Jersey, when I intended to go West, and entered the 
right car in a breathless state, just in time to find the seats all 


occupied. Miss Martineau, I believe it was, who at some ante- 
, ’ 


diluvian period complained of the politeness of American mascu- 


lines to ladies in 


travelling. I certainly think that venerable 


| Spinster would find no such cause of fault-finding now, for I 
must say that I have seldom met with an instance of politeness 
from these foreign substances | or consideration for the gentler sex, even when they were lady- 


like and pretty. After taking a survey, I found no hope of a 
seat in that car, for eyes were steadily averted, and no manly form 
arose to perform the graceful courtesy of offering his seat to an 


unprotected woman. 
In the next one I found two seats partly occupied by speci- 
mens of the genus homo, who were dressed like gentlemen. I 


to answer the purposes of | paused beside one, who was sitting in a lounging attitude, but he 


| paid no attention to me util I asked him to move and permit 
| me to occupy the place beside him. He started, as if only that 
moment aware of my presence, and rising slowly, said, 

** Sit next to the window, if you please, ma’am.”’ 

I glanced down and recoiled in disgust, for the few moments 
he had occupied the place had sufficed to deluge the floor with a 


affords the means of liveli- | miniature flood of tobacco-iuice. A covert smile was visible on 
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will be a diffieult matter to rouse him. But I'll put him off, 
drunk or sober.” 


“Drunk!” «nd the very climax of indignation and despair 


the arm of the conductor so suddenly 
that he brough his outstretched hand in 
contact with the face of a gentleman who 


; was leaning forward to give him his ticket. was expressed in the word. “ Ef that ain’t the way that wretch 
In an instant he released himself, seized always does when he gits away from home. But I did think | 
; the unlucky Simmons, and shook him | the prospect of goin’ to the New Jerusalem in a railroad jam 
until I thought he would leave no breath | would keep him sober till we got off these lumberin’ old smash- | 


in him ; then seating him flat upon the ing boxes.” 
floor, said, “In expectation of such a catastrophe he has only taken 
“Either remain there, or go in the | spiritual consolation, ma’am,” said a young man near; but she 
baggage car and stay with your trunk. | turned fiercely on him and ordered him to “shut up,’ in a tone 
It is none of my busincss to see after it, | which effectuaily silenced any further attempt at jocularity. 
and I did not think such 2 fool. lived in At length, toward morning, Mrs. Simmons was called for by 
the United States as you must be, to ex- | the conductor, and rousing myself from a half slumber, I saw 
pect trunks to come in here.” the stolid face of her husband peeping in the open door. In a 
Quite crestfallen, John sat perfectly still, | few more moments the train stopped, and as I glanced through 
looking like a whipped schoolboy, until | the window I saw the two walking off with a small hair trunk, 
his wife recovered her equanimity. By | which had been the object of such engrossing interest, carefully | 
that time the conductor had passed from | carried between ‘them. Simmons was still rather unsteady on 
the car, but she shook her fist after him | his feet, and above the noise of the train I thought I could dis- 
and said, tinguish the sharp tones of his wife’s voice giving him her undis- 
“ You impident rascal, ef I don’t send guised opinion of his conduct. 
word bout this to the President at Wash- We went on—and on—and on—stopping occasionally to eat 
in'ton, my name ain't Sally Simmons. | until I would scarcely have felt surprised if the announce ment 
You shall be turned out 0’ your office, | had been made that we were booked for the moon, and would 
that’s sartin.- Git up, you great booby,” | certainly reach that planet in a given number of hours. The 
l places we stopped at had the usual aspect of Western villages ; 
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to her husband, “ard cdcn’t sit thar | 
blo’ win’ like a strang!cd porpuss; ef you | the houses were chiefly built of wood, with an occasional one of 
can’t do nothin’ else, you can go wharever | some size and pretension, but the most of them looked as if a 
~ : he told you, and see ef my trunk’s safe.” | disastrous fire might sweep them away in the course of a few ) 
rhus admonished, John arose slowly, and breathing deeply | hours, | 
made his way to the door and disappeared. Then Mrs. Simmons 
settled herself in her seat, and became confidential with me : 
‘** I never was on one o’ these ere smash up consarns afore, and 
I wouldn’t ha’ come now, but John Simmons’ Uncle Joe sent 
x him word ef he didn’t come to see him afore he died, he wouldn't | ; i : 
: ‘ . : : , 1t|in his novel of that name. An undulating swee f 
Glad to be left in uninterrupted possession of the narrow space | leave him a cent in his will. Now ’s the old man’s got a matter , , . re A - idulating ows Pe ground 
ak oo eee cuts ‘chteniion @m tl “piven, somes I . : ; | covered with high grass, mingled with gaily colored flowers, was 
allotted to travellers, I turned my attention to the picturesque | of a thousand dollars or so, and nobody but my Johnny and four | the jdeal, but no imagination can supply the reality. Monotony 
- 3 \ : : : wae * , : ; - , m 4 f . o . . re | Aas “ a - g I } ’ *t J - ; 
scencry through which we were whirled, and wondered in my | sisters to get it, we thought it mought pay to go a hundred miles | jg the impression the mind receives. when reading the deserip | 
ind ¢ at vailros ravelling coul »¢ ‘ an : ‘ : : ading > descrip - 
own mind to what railroad travelling could be compared. I) to see him; so I packed up my best things and come along to | 4 : : : 
. » . re | i d . 5 . pn “| ons give 8 s: . v2) c oduce > 
could think of nothing like it except the wild ride of a witch on | tuke care of him, for Simmons is a stupid feller, and I'm afeard | st ae culos eas Ue ~ A. wna 4 7 a Fy bil 
a , ! x panse ic cS ¢ : - 
: he'll git lost now as well as the trunk he went arter, ef I don’t see | j i Cmeadl ypeagti gE im | 
g a ast K he went i ’ 1 tsee | lowy sea had suddenly been transformed to solid ground, cov- 


INCIDENTS ON A RAILROAD JOURNEY MLS. SIMMONS GETS A SEAT, 





his features as I declined the invitation, and walked on to the} 
next vacant seat. A respectable elderly gentleman arose slowly, ! 
as if he would rather no/, and gave me the place next the win- 
dow. In afew moments he arose, went over to the tobacco- 
chewing individual, and established himself there in a community 


of spitting 


Wearied as I was with continued travelling for forty hours, 
my interest was aroused, and I was thoroughly awakened as we 
approached the immense prairie which lies around Chicago. 
My ideas of one were chiefly derived from Cooper's descriptions 





a broomstick ; just such weird glimpses of beauty and of desola- 





tion would be afforded her, provided she did not soar too high 
above the earth—and the wind would sing in her ears a requiem 
as wild as that of the escaping steam-pipe, crying “ Onward— 
onward,” till the bourne is gained. Railroad speed is an apt type 
of the hurry and bustle of American life; there is no repose in 


cither, the only difference being that one leads to a bourne where | 


J 4 y n ( adas 0 as . ‘ 
new excitements are formed, and the other le to that last | and she subsided suddenly into her seat, but not 


asylum where the sublimity of peace is alone gained by the rest- 
less wayfarer on the toilsome journey of life. 

Portions of the scenery between New York and Cleveland are 
extremely beautiful, but they are remembered as gleams of bright- 


} 
| 
| 
j 


ness, seen as a quickly revolving panorama, Jeaving nothing | 


distinct behind. 
As twilight deepened, and even these glimpses became con- 


fused, I turned my attention to what was passing around me. | 


The lamps had been lighted, and the glare from one fell on a 
couple who had been taken on at the last way-station. They 
stood on the floor, looking around as if bewildered at the novelty 
of the scene. They were a middle-aged man and his wife, who 
had evidently never travelled on a railroad before, and their ter- 
ror was really ludicrous. They were both stout and heavy built, 


with broad, unmeaning faces, and staring, blue eyes, which looked | we were rushing along with lightning speed, sud 
as if the only speculation in them was how long it might be before | the train was scarcely checked at the way sta- 
a general smash-up would occur, and launch us all intospace. I} tions long enough to permit passengers to gain 
motioned to the woman to take the place beside me, and after | the platform of the depét; the man whose duty 
some consultation with her husband she concluded to make an| it was to announce the name of the place would 
Partially steadied by his sturdy grasp on her | open the door, and amid the clatter of the train 


effort to reach it. 
shoulders, she clutched wildly at the backs of seats, bonnets, hats, 
or whatever came handiest, producing universal commotion in 
her progress toward me. Finally the seat was gained, and she 
threw herself in it with such a crash as made me start with the 
momentary idea that an accident had reaily occurred. Giving 


| 





| 


about him.”’ 

“You had better sit still,’’ I suggested, for 
she half rose from her seat. “ Weare going very 
fast, and in att mpting to cross from one car to 
the other, you might fall between them.” 


** And git mashed into a jelly! oh, Lor!’’ 


to remain quiet long. The conductor came on 
his rounds again, and she raised her voice as soon 
as she saw him to inquire, ‘‘ Is that ere trunk of 
mine found, and «s John Simmons a keepiu’ 
guard over it >” 

He laughed and assured her that all was safe, 
but she remained in a state of anxious suspense 
on this momentous subject until they approached 
their place of destination. Then her fears as- 
sumed another form—they might be carried 
beyond it, or she might be separated from her 
husband, and the important piece of property 
he had been detailed to mount guard over. 
‘Lhis last fear seemed to me very reasonable, for 


call out something that sounded as if it might 
be the designation of some town in China or the 
Fejee Islands, and then we were whirled onward. 
Mrs. Simmons was in a state of hopeless per- 
plexity, and finally tormented the conductor to 


utterance to a deep sigh of relief, she wiped her face with a red | that degree that in despair he said, 


silk handkerchief, and said to her spouse, 
«Now, John Simmons, it’s time that trunk was brung in. 


“You wish to get off at Deposit, ma’am,I believe you said. 


I | I'll see that you're landed safe, and I’m sure I shall never make 


wonder what them people’s arter that they don’t bring it along? | @ deposit with greater satisfaction.” 


I hope to marcy t’aint left behind.” 


«Very well; see that you do it, and get up that husband o; 


«« Like’s not,” was the philosophic answer, “ for Z haint seen mine in time, and I'll let you off being repo:ted to the President 


nothin’ of it sence that feller hustled us on in sich a hurry, and 
I was so flustered I heint even thought of it tell now.” 

«« Did ever ! you’re a nice man to look arter 
things !” exclaimed the wife, reddening with 
anger. ‘“ Ef that ere trunk’s lost with my 
yaller silk, and my red shawl, and gold 
breastpin in it, there will be old Hob to 
pay.” 
« Who is old Hob, and what kind of pay 
will he expect ?”’ I could not held asking. 

The woman stared at me, and said, 

“Git out now, and don’t pretend you 
don’t know nothin’. The least Simmons 
will have to do will be to buy me a new lot 
o’ fineries, for I shan’t do without them, and 
1 goin’ ’mong his kin, too.” 

Oh,” thought I, ** you’re old Hob, then, 
and John must pay you for the loss,” but I 
was prudent enough to be quiet. 

Just then the conductor came along, and 
the two opened on him in chorus— 

“I say, mister, where’s my trunk ? 

« ‘Trunk? who wants a trunk in here? 
he gruftly demanded. 

o] do; ef all these ere people can carry 
their fixins in a square bag like them,’ 
pointing to the carpet sacks hanging above, 
* | can’t find room in ’em for mine—and | 
want my trunk brought in and put jist here 
under my feet; then I'll know it’s safe.”’ 

« You never mind; it’s safe enough, old 
lady. ‘Trunks are not allowed on passenger 
Cars.” 

“ What’s been done with it, then? I 
must see it to satisfy myself that somebody 
hasn’t run off with it.” 

‘* No danger of that—it’s in the baggage 
car, ma’am, you’ |] find, all right.” 

** But suppose t’aint all right, what then >” 

“ Well, it'll be all wrong, I suppose,’’ and 
the conductor was passing along; but the 
irate owner of the important trunk was not 
to be thus appeased ; she clutched her hus- 
band's arm, and said, 


this spell.” 
«“T’ll shake him up, ma’am; but he’s so drunk I expect it 





ered, not with long coarse grass, but with various species of that 


“= 


MR. SIMMONS GUARDS THE TRUNK. 


plant in different stages of development ; the feathery foliage of 
one kind blending with the brown seed-bearing stalks and 
| bright green blades of others; among these are seen clusters of 
| purple, pink, yellow, and white flowers, mingling their brighter 
hues with the varied tints of verdure, until the eye of a painter 
would rest on it with the conviction that Nature never bestowed 
a softer, quieter charm on any portion of her domain, than is 
found in this prairie land. Occasionally a 
belt of woodland arises in the distance as a 
land mark; but except where houses are 
found destitute of shade, the absence of trees 
is not regretted. “High mountains are a 
feeling,” says the poet, and many who have 
looked upon them comprehend his meaning, 
though it would be difficult to explain it 
to one dull of apprehension. The same line 
may be applied to the solitude of the prairic, 
though the emotions excited by it are en- 
tirely different from those aroused by the 
lofty peaks that raise their aspiring heads 
toward the clouds. 

We reached the famed Chicago; I had 
never seen it before, and I suppose I saw 
only the meanest portion of it now, for the 
railroad train ran up @ narrow filthy lane, 
and we were landed opposite a miserable 
wooden barrack, crowded with people, and 
dirty beyond description. The room into 
which the lady passengers were ushered was 
untit for any respectable person to sit in, 
and after a trial of a few moments I sought 
out one of the clerks, and asked him to e 
duct me to the train in which I expected 
to come on to Bloomington, as I preferred 
waiting in the cars to remaining in sucha 
place as the ‘ladies’ saloon.” He very po- 
litely did so, and I remained there two hous 
vith nothing more agreeable to survey than 
the wretched row of small dirty wooden 
houses which front the depot. As far as the 
eye could reach the same small frame tenc- 
ments were seen, standing with the gable 
end to the street, and apparently full to 
repletion of human life with its usual a- 
companiment in such localities—dirt and 
squalor; and this impression was deepened 
by the fact that the uses are built almo:t 
on a level with the deep black mould of 
the soil, which recent rains had washed into 


‘* Kitch a hold en him, John, and don’t epulsive-looking mud. If house seed cou)d 
let him git off so. Somebody must be made planted, we might imagine that such in 


sponsible for that trunk, and why not that 

ere man, when you can git athim? Kitch 
hold on him, I say.” 

Qbedient to the command John grasped 





THE SiMMONS AND iiit TRUNK SAFE AT Li.T. 


unsightly fungus growth as was there seen 
mignt spring up in a single night—stand 
until a strong wind came sweeping over the 
lake, and then disappear as suddenly as they 
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arose. Such is the Michigan Central Depot and its surroundings 
as I found them, and until better accommodations are provided 
for passengers, I would advise travellers to take any other 
route than this. 

Though I saw nothing of the city itself, the position of Chicago 
is a guarantee of its future greatness. Situated on a vast inland 
sea, which affords direct communication with the Atlantic; the 
centre of numerous railroads which bring to her the immense 
produce of a State destined to become one of the mo st important 
in the Union, even in her infancy she has alread become th 
greatest grain market in the world. With a capit i of ten mil- 
lions invested in manufactures, yielding twenty millions in value, 
with one hundred and fifty establishments propelled by steam, 
a population active and enterprising almost beyond precedent 
even in our go-ahead country, the brilliant prosperity of this 
Daughter of the Lake is assured, and time is only needed to 
enable her to vie with her eastern sisters in beauty of architecture 
and durability of material. 

The country between Chicago and Bloomingtoa {s an unbroken 
prairie, beauti vu Jbeyond description, with an occasional grove, or 
fringe of woodland sweeping off in the distance, with the same 
effect as a receding shore seen from the deck ofa ship, for the 
swelling prairie is not unlike the wide waste of waters beheld at 
sea. Thesoil is adeep black mould, which even careless American 
farming cannot exhaust for ages to come, and the facilities afforded 
by the railroads which intersect the State must cause its popula- 
tion to increase with magical celerity. The indomitable spirit 
which led the early pioneer to cut his own road through the 
wilderness, and rear, with infinite labor, a rude hut as a shelter 
for his a is no longer needed. The backwoodsman is 
succeeded by the sturdy emigrant, who in a few days is taken to 
the spot he selected for a location, where he speedily finds the 
means of erecting a comfortable house—of obtaining, not only all 
the necessaries but the luxuries of life, with a market at his very 
door for the products of his industry. ‘ Westward the star of 
empire takes its way,” has been quoted for its poetic beauty, but 
it is no less true than beautiful. ‘The West is the heart of this 
country, and from this vital centre its chief prosperity must 
henceforth be derived. 

There are many flourishing towns on the road between Chicago 
and Bloomington, but the last-named place is the largest one 
between that city and St. Louis. It contains nine thousand 
inhabitants, and is scattered over the prairie in such a manner as 
almost to induce one to believe that efforts are making to extend 
it to Chicago on one side and St, Louis on the other. A few 
squares devoted to business purposes are closely built, but the 
private houses are usually set far apart, with yards and gardens 
around them, which give a pleasant rural aspect to the place. 
There is much wealth here, and some of its owners have erected 
handsome residences, but the usual style is a small frame cottage 
painted white. The expense of building is great, on account of 
the scarcity of timber, and the brick made is soft and of inferior 
quality. ‘To obtain the material for their manufacture, a deep 
excavation must be made before stratum of clay is reached, and 
when finished the bricks are of a pale dingy yellow. 

Bloomington is growing very rapidly, and is the nucleus of a 
future city of much importance. All the principal religious de- 
nominations are well represented, and several churches are in 
process of erection, besides those of older date. There are two 
banking-houses, but as yet no theatre, though some of the lesser 
lights from Leura Keene’s dramatic corps have hired a saloon, 
and are playing “ Camille,” and other fashionable picces, to 
delighted audiences, who have not seen Miss Heron. 


A MANIFESTATION oF StuRBORNNESS.—On the Reading turnpike, 
just this side of the Saint George’s brewery, within the corporate 
limits, there is a very bad spot in the road. For some distance there 
is just room enough for a wagon to pass over. Go either side of 
that, and you plunge into holes. About six o’clock evening before 
last, a stone wagon and a buggy, going in opposite directions, met 
in this part of the road. 

** Turn off,”’ said the owner of the buggy. 

“I won’t do it,” replied the stone-hauler. ‘ My wagon is heavily 
loaded, and if I was to get the vehicle into those holes, I could never 
get it out.” 

“ Your wagon is stout, and can stand the rub,” 
the buggy. “ Drive out of the way and let me ass. 

“% wor ’t do it,’’ responded the teamster ‘t shall wait until you 


said the man in 


» by. 
aS shall I,” said the man in the buggy 
The dispute by this time had attracted quite a crowd, who were 
much amused at the stubbornness of the two. The teamster was in- 
vited to a beer-house to take a drink, and accepted the invitation ; 
the owner of the buggy was befriended with a newspaper, and th row- 
ing himseif back, endeavored to beguile away the hours as pleasantly 
as possible. Both dec lared their determination not to drive off the 
smooth part of the road. 
Seven o’clock came, and both vehicles were still there. The team- 
ster had drank several glasses of beer, and the occupant of the 
DUgey had devoured the contents of two or three newspapers. 
Eight o’clock came, and they were in the same position, as stubborn 
as ever. The teamster, however, grew impatient; his horses were 
tired and hungry, yet he did not wish to knock under. At last a 
lucky thought struck him. He proceeded to the team, unhitched 
his horses, and rode home, leaving his wagon in the road. The 
owner of the buggy was completely out-generaled, and had to give 
way or remain in the road all night. Giving the teamster a good, 
hearty curse, he drove his buggy over the hazardous part of the 
road and started homeward, a very “* mad” individual. 


MAKING A BeGInn1nc.—Remember in all things, that if you do 
not begin, you will never come to an end. The first weed pulle 
up in the garden, the first seed set in the ground, the first shillis 
put in the savings bank, and the first mile travelled on a journe y; 
are all important py they make a beginning, and therefore 
by a hope, a promise, a pledge, an assurance that you are in earnest 
with what you have undert: ken. How many a i 
hesitating outcast, is now creeping and crawling hi j us 
the world, who might have held up his head and prospered, if 
stead of putting off his resolutions of amendment and industry, 
had only made a beginning 





A Suitze.—Who can tell the value of a smile! It costs t 


giver nothing, but is beyond price to the erring and relenting, the 


sad and cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It disarms mali 
dues temper—turns hatred to | 
the darkest paths to gems of 
a kind heart, a pleasant frien 
son, a happy husband. It ad 


ve—revenge to kindness— 





face of the deformed, and mak 1 lovely woman re nble an angel 


in paradise. 

Gop has written or fl 
breeze that rocks the flowers upon th« tem—u mn the rain 
that refreshes the sprig of m¢« t esert, 
the mighty sun that warm l cl 1 ‘ WW 
live in its light, upo all th wor } +4 ‘ 


for himself. 


SomERODY, who does not nk a t ' : 
the world believes, says of an oper ‘ tenance | not ¢ 
a mark of frankn« to} se88 an open ¢ t : An 
is a deceitful creature, and yet he poss« n ‘ ter 
when in the very act of taking you i: 

Aw Op Corn.—Loud un ( Va.) Union states that Mr. J A 
of Levabu ‘ } j ’ 
which affurds a fine study ” ‘ 
our oll quart rs an bea 

by the following inecription f I ° 
on the reverse side a cruwn, with the wor I 1 t 4 ’ 


it is now 209 5 





g, | 
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~| vertu. May fortune smile on the man ofany wishes. A free thinker 
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complains in bitter terms of the State officers who ave » within the 
last few years, sold several of the most beautiful islands on ye 
is informed that they have been remonstrated with, and 
xt to do so, but remonstrance and ent have failed 
I rt left is an appeal to the public ; it trusts that 
r of the State will echo the sentiments « communi'y 
I ecnouncing su crilege—n ther name i ‘ 
| si rhe excuse tha ircha restrictec 
t er amounts to n ior it Vv r pre it 
five years from now the islands wi letely tripped of all 
that renders them attractive. Long Island, Dome Island (the most 
| ei¢ es L¢ I ’ ! nf ed 
« 4 . the lake. t 
‘ + } | 500 
| on Ps to ‘ t t L « 
A » ha y with her, « erab] the I 
| t pt e rath differ it (in : 
| ‘ ‘ LS SOT nder her s} { J my 
! b he cou AC int by any « y 
| eor f r al « ent, carefully reconnoit ‘ 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSP. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Tue ARTIST IN THE Woops.—A novel style of painting with 
colors furnished by nature, has come into vogue, which gives inex- 
haustible interest to a walk inthe pine woods. A square piece of draw- 











ing } Pe uper on which a sky is sket with colored crayons, is ready for 
the « ienent. A bit of mild cornhusk, which may be picked 
i +y any fi -yard, soaked a little, and fastened by dissolved gum 
to the paper, makes an excellent representative of water. A few 
dry leaves of a dark color for the forecround, their jagged edg 

protruding into the mimic lake like irregular snores. The delicate 
mosses to be found in the woods, gray, brown, and dark green, dis 

and fresh, stuck upon the leaves, represent her e ofa ty 
of tints, and admit of shading in as artistic nner as il 
painting. Some of the colors of this moss are exquisitely d 
for the purpose. A stem here and there will represent a bl: 1 


tree, and a fad ed leaf a hill in the distance. In the foreground 
taste may be exercised without limitation, for the materials art 
richer than evér painter commanded. A beaten highway is formed 
by leaving a space of the dark leaf that was first glued to the paper ; 
this may be embeilished by il fence made of the long brown 
twigs that fall in profusion fro pine trees, and are called * pine 
trash.”” Rocks, islands, mountains, and every picturesque element 
of a fine landscape may be imitated by 














leaves of various shades; 
and with a few touches of black crayon to deepen the shadows in 
the chasms and crevices, a beautiful picture may be produced, which 
covered in glass, in an elegant frame, will bear the palm from the 
most elaborate oil painting. Some magnificent pieces of country 
scenery, with meadow and forest, hill and ravine, cottage and man- 
sion-house, lake and river, and other objects familiar in a view, have 
been finished in this manner with a perfection of coloring unattain- 
able by art. One great advantage of this kind of work is that its 
materials cost nothing—while the most charming results may be 
obtained. And what a lovely employment for the delicate fingers of 
ladies who are longing in the rural districts for some new pastime ! 
What interest is given to a ramble in the woods! Nota dry leaf 
whistled past by the wind, not a bunch ef spiral grass or cup-like 
moss crushed by the foot, but is looked upon as a rich contribution 
to the artist’s stock! Sure ly the bounties of Nature and Providence 
are unimaginable in number! The taste for the beautful will be cul- 
tivated, while a cheerful and thankful spirit is encouraged by such 
rural employments. 

A Novzet Meruop or Dispsnsina Jvusticu.—The following is 
related of Mayor Foley, of Covington, Ky.: Some months since a 
man was arrested and brought before him for whipping his wife. 
The mayor fined him and let him go, but within a week the chap 
was again arrested for the same offence; this time his honor im- 
prisoned him, andafter serving out his time he went home and again 
abused his better half, and, notwithstanding the mayor fined and 
imprisoned him for each offence, he would persist in his vile be- 
havior. The mayor, after trying for months to reform him, Pp 
well-nigh given up the task, until one morning this ‘‘ hero of t 
hundred fights’’ (with his wife) was arraigned on the eld char; 

** Well,” says his honor, ‘I suppose you th ink I am going to fine 
ou?” *‘*T dun know,” said the culprit. ‘' Perhaps you imagine I 
Will imprison you?” continued Mayor F. ‘I expect so,’’ was the 
answer. ‘i shall do neither,” said the mayor; ‘I discharge you.” 
The fellow’s countenance began to brighten up, when his honor 
adjourned the court, and, after stepping to th door, invited i 
outside. ‘ Now, you mean devil,’ says Mayor F., ‘I have fine 

you and imprisoned you till I am tired of it, and yet you persist in 
ul-treating your wife. 1 will now tell you, that if ever I hear of 
your abusing that woman again, I’// whip you with ina n inch of your 


ife, d—n me if I don’t. Now travel.” ‘The mayor has never heard 
from that fellow since. 

















Divorce In Prvussta.—In the course of the debates on the law 
of divorce during this session, the following results of the working 
of the existing law were cited from out of =e recent experience of 
Prussia as evidence of demoralizing effects: One instance was 
alluded to of a gentleman making up a rubber rae whist at a watering- 
place, consisting of himself, his actual wife, and two wives he had 
previously been divorced from. A farmer, getting tired of his wife, 
an exemplary, modest woman, bribes one of his farm servants to 
seduce his wife into adultery—a crime attended with no punishment 
to the unmarried party. The crime having been consummated, he 
petitions for a divorce on that ground and obtains it. He then mar- 
ries another woman, who, some time after, detecting him in illicit 
intercourse with one of his females, procures her own divorce from 
him, on which he proceeds to marry, for the third time, the person 
with whom he had on this occasion committed adultery. A man of 
property who had fallen in love with the wife of his physician, who 
was poor, prevailed on the latter, by the offer of twenty thousand 
thalers, to get divorced from his wife, so that as soon as this should 
be effected he might marry his wife so divorced, which he did. Two 
married couples who had no children, and no prospect of having any, 
came to the conclusion that the unfruitfulness of their connubial life 
might possibly be remedied if they were otherwise mated. They 
accordingly all got divorced, and each man married the other’s wife. 











Smasu-up on THE Enter Roap—Mrracvutous Escari A few 
days ago a man who was sawing wood for the Erie Company near 
the track at Hohokus, by taking out the ks from the be yttom, 
caused the pile to tumble upon the track. Instead of signalling to 








the train, or giving information at the station, the fellow hearing 
the train, became frightened and ran away. The engineer, seei 
the obstruction, blew on brakes, reversed his engine and jumped 


off. At the time the train was going at the rate of twenty-five mile 

an hour. The fireman could not get off, and sticking to the brake, 
went down the embankment th , Which turned 
‘pletely over, and was very much broken up. Strange to say, the 
fireman was not injured, excepting by a scratch upon the hand. 
The engine, when it struck the wood piled upon the track, bounded 
up and broke the coupling which attached it to the train, thus 
saving the train and passengers almost miraculously. The train 
was full of passengers, and the consternation and screams of the 
ladies and children were incessant for some time. 

A Mepzi Husnann.—In the Gentl wanes Magazine for 1761, we 
find the following ‘‘ mental and personal qualifications of a husband 
Great good nature, good humor, and good sense. Lively by all 
means. Stupid by no means. His person agreeable rather than 
handsome. No great objection to six feet, with an exact sym- 
metry of parts. Always clean, but not foppish in his dress. You ath 
promises a duration of happiness, therefore is agreeable. Well read 














in the classics, but no pedant. Experimentally acquainted rich 
natural philosophy. <A tolerable ear for music, but no fiddler. I 
must repeat it again, no fiddling husbar An easy and unaffected 
politeness. No bully ; just as much c@mrage as is ne cessary to defend 


his own and his wife’s honor. No te@reller; no enthusiasm for the 


in everything, except in matters of remgwen. 


SELLING THE STaTE PRoPERTY.—Bke Sandy Hill Herald (K.N.) 
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tect repudiating a connection with the building fraternity in the case of the 
late em und taler 1 Mr. Alexander, the architect of Rochester bridge, and 
several other fine | ngs in the county of Kent He was under cross-ex 
amination in special jury case at Maidstone, by Sergeant—afterwards Baron— 
Garrow. who W t tu detract from the weight of h testimony, and who, 
af as W " is name, proceeded t You are a builder, I 
t c N ir; J 1 nota builder—lam an architect ! 
iulder, ‘ ) re st, they are much tl 
pardor I cannot admit that; [ consider 
if ( rhaps you will state wherein ft! 
ence consists? Ana tect, sir, prepares the p! conce 
aw t 8} 4 is—in short, supplies the mind. 
ere 1 the carpenter; the builder, in fact, 
ar OW that put the ma ne together, and sets it going 
| 0) v well, Mr A ct—that will do And now, after your very 
| ings 5 tir with a difference, perbaps you could inform the court 
wi va r ( ‘ of Babel And now mark the reply 
| whic r pr ess I aps not to be rivalled in the 
wl his ! rhe was no architect, ar—and hence th 
” en 
A VENERABLE JUDGE IN Nostra © AROLINA.—The Fayetteville 
Obeer contains an interesting notice of the venerable Henry Potter, United 
States Judge for District of North Carolina, an office which he has filled 
with ity and abil or vl which at tl great age of 
ninety-one, he still survive ion and respect of the 1 
1 he re » years he has been a becriber t 
the Nati ujen Jud by Jefferson in 1801 ; 
was te y 1 whe endence was declared: heard 
Ger W rion d to Congress, and atténded h 
levee was acy th the elder Adame 
Charl Carroll of ¢ lit other sti shed men who 
i I i early i ry ol our ¢ puntry, nd waat a iong time associate: 
n ‘ ch w ( Just Mar ’ He was born a subject of Georg 
‘ th 8 as of ¢ i olution, became his eg He wit 
‘ } I the ‘ n {} o the g ’ ) 
4 i ’ the bour 1 sty, and on r 
: I f I i UOriear lyt y hd e ke an 
‘ the Bona 4s] w frail of } - 
W ~ i Ll re ab le rm and #pir 
A MAN OF USIN .—In one of the western counties of New 
York is a [7 « Prat me ot the bone a ew 
te } } who ha contributed greatiy to the general 
rospt a ’ ni wealt l speech at the Agricultural 
} in Green y i dt ce mi € red in farming, he 
‘ t ud empl 1,000 
i pai er $ p rH ul « ed « 
r " ‘ r 0 r ba and pa 
$500,004 I “y ‘ 
) ) beet 
| at ine a 
ij n : 
| 
| 
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Facts FOR THE CUR 
ith of July, 1826. Jobn Adams died in his 91st year, and was 















Love him, and he wi!l love you 








|Sepr. 19, 1857. 
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INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Cost or Powrer.—From a comparison which has been instituted as 
to the « erent means ¢ I icing power, it appear that f r every 
sh p be rai one foot hich in oy he By manual 
Pp r. f 000 vy} ¢ 600.000 lbs steam power, 56,000,000 
ibs.; 2 nia ) lbs 





statistics of the railway passengers 








rhe following are the ! 
f i i the last seven y I re were killed in 1859, 1 in 
»,000 : * 1, 1 in 4,759.00 1852. 1 in 8.750.000; 1853, 1 i 
0; 1854, 1 0,000; 1 1 in 11,750,000; 1856, 1 in 16,000,000 
A New Wine Covuntry.—This year’s vintage in New South 
W s il. i ‘ ed, pr about 200,000 gallons of wine The Sydney 
Morning Hera ays tha hnes flavor ar erfume, and all the more 
. li a {le Cs « ‘ } ce s he r my these * hes mu t unquestior ably 
take a very high rank, 


tous.—Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 


Thomas Jefferson was eight years 
ison was eight years older than James 
s older than John Quincy Adama. The 





ir nary men—ended their terms of service 
1 the 66tb year , born February 22, 1732; inaugurated 
1789: term of year of hisage. John Adams, born 
Oetober 19th, 1755 inaugurate 1 1797; term of servic expired in the 66th year 
of his age rhomas Jefferson, bern April 2ist, 1743; inaugarated 1801; term 
of service expired in the 66th year of his age James Madison, born March 4th, 
1751; inaugurat 1809: terin of service expired in the 66th year of hi 
James Monroe, born April 2d, 175 augurated 1817; term of service expired 
int 66th yea his a 


BoNe’.—There were 2,000,000 lbs. of whale- 


bone in the United States when the he fashion came in vogue, and this wa 
selling at about 60 cents per “ince January Ist, 1857, the imports of thi 
article reach 1,800,000 ib, yet there is now litile or no stock in the market 
What remained in the ard cities has been nearly all bought up at $1 20 
per lb. 


The English mile is 1,760 yards; the Russian, 1,100; the Italian, 


1, 2,200; the Polish, 4,400; the Spanish, 5,028; the 


German, 5,866; the Swedish and Danish, 7,233; and the Hungarian, 8,830 


»mean league, which is 3,666 yards. 


CHARM; OR, THE GREAT SECRET FOR 




















Tur ri, or excrescence, which grows on every horse’s fore 
legs, a g il It has a peculiar rank, musty smell, and 
q y I m al effluvia rse seems peculiarly to 
c entrate int id its very strong odor } a great attraction for all 
animals, especially an e horse himse 

For the oil of cur horse has an instinctive | both are original 
natives ¢ Aravia, and When t horse scents the e is instinctively 
drawn towards it 

The oil of rhodium possesses | liar proper Allanim eem to cherish 
a fondness for it, and it exercise a kind of subduing influence og them 

The d ti gir for ming horses are as follows 

Procure some horse-castor and grate it fine Also get sor oil of rhe in 
a oil of cumin, and keep the three separate in air-tight bottles. 

Rub a little oil of cumin on your hand, and approach the horse in 1 ficld 
on the windward so that he can smell the cumin The horse will k ou 
come up to h then \ it any trouble Then rub your hand gently on th: 
] ing a little of the oil on it You can then lead him anywhere 
Give hi oft rv on a piece of loaf sugar, apple, or potato 

Put eigh a of 1 of rhodium ya lady’s silver thimble Take the 
thimble twee he thumb and mid finger of your right hand, with the 
fore fir »mouth of the thimble, to prevent the oil from runnit 
out whil nu vmuth of the horse, 

Ass ve 0} horse’s mouth, tip the tl ble over upon 

|} ng you ‘ He will follow you like a pet dog 
le br ptly, with your knees pressed to the sides of th« 
| horse, ar ir toes turned in and heels out; then you will always be on the 
la rt for a sby or a sheer from the horse, and he can never throw you 

rhep it you want to teach him to lie down, stand on his nigh or left side 
have a couple of leather straps about six feet long; string up his left leg with 
one of them round his neck; strap the other end of it over his shoulders; hol 

tin your hand, and when you are ready, tell hitn to lie down, at the same time 





yt ing on the strap, to 9 hing him hghtly on the 
horse will immediately lie down. Do this a few 
m lie down without the straps 
ul friend. You can teach him anything; only be 
Feed him before you 
well, groom him yourself, keep him clean, and at 
at least a foot deep, 

r horse stand out a long time in the cold 
remember that the horse is an aboriginal 
rasny respects lis constitution is as tender a 


rect.—There is a story on record of an archi- 
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When second tries my whole t 
it san fly off, my first remain. 

l'm never sought entire, 
nd asks, *tis with desire 

To get my whole without my first; 

My first with whole makes second cursed.” 


A city of Egypt; a public speaker; an ancient female 
dress; a Jewish high-priest; and a little tower. 
initis ials we name a ) heave uly body; and the finals the line 


hta 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 














n.—It was found on Mount Ida by the Dattyles, 








“A frosh preduct 





Swedish iron is very 











n was first introduced from Bohemia in 1681. 


IsLAMISM.—The religion of 








KALEIDOSCOPE.—Thi 











f which it P yroduces an infini lhe nt 


panish Rey, the French 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
P AP ER REDUCED IN PRICE TO SIx Cc ENTS. 


‘ tain nearly Fiflen H 
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BUCHANAN, President of the United States : 
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I have not 
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e Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary o 
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BOOKS SELL.—Bookseller 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





°| ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST 
New York. Manufacturers of 
r e 





ARPET BA 
Of every variety and sty! Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMnS, 
SWAVING BOXES WITH MIR! S FACED BUTTONS, &&« 
AML orders thankfully re ed. FACTO! 
Orange Co., N. ¥ J 





QUO 


MVE CELEBRATE D ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
n and complexion beautiful and clear, ane preserving 
them in pristine purity wll the latest period of life, will 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 ex —, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

v BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York 

tg This colet brated preparation is the mo elightful 
and refreshing application that cam be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blote) freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal > a by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving 





ee A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
‘ -FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s lills 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pect ral 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RAEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer s. Cherry Pectoral 
FOR DROPSY eeesest’ # Pilla. 


erg Lee 
FOR 60: PTONe Ayer’s cay Pectoral 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH ‘take Ay 8. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s = ag Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pilla, 
All Draggists sell them every where. 


WHE CEL EBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of sendering 

e skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 

eserving them in pristine purity till the latest period is 
life, will be s f ee, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 eents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 505 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation ig the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this seacon of the Iveffectually removes all traces 
of blotche eckles, &e., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure allay the disagreeable 
results and smarti I 


















A RE YOU GETTIN: BALD ?—Do you wish 














Pipa LESLI 


Hotel. 


“ 1 
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est Skin, remove Tan 





000 306 & 589 Broadway. 





i if gray its f ' Price $1 


creas spots f 























e and Nu sw y AIN ‘ 
WILP FLOWERS ‘ 














ing of 
Skin Diseas 
Bronchitis, © 
RK. BR. Regula 
will cure effectively and quick—( 
m of the Bowe 
Heart, Kidneys, Bl 
plaints. Whenever the gystem is out of order, a dose of Radway's 
Regulators will restore to order, health and regularity. 


and gives it a fine and glossy appearance. We have soon marry 
persons who have used it successiully, and pronounced it the only 
invention which has come up to their idea of a “cure for gray 
heads.” We commenced using it about two months since, and if we 
are any judge of age and beauty, it has made us at least ten years 
younger ; (n fact we are beginning to look quite young, and feel 
very much like getting a young wife, The change i# miragulo ur, 
be to fina 





255 





ADWAY’S READY RELIEF has cured the 


most obstinate cases of Rheumatiam, Paralysis, Lumbago, 





it, Neuralgia, Swollen Joints, Burns, Sealds, &c., in the most 
marvellous quick time giving unto the bed-ridden victims of some 
ruel complaint ease and minfort by one or two applications, in cases 
here the « f th best physicians in the country, and the most 











ular ‘ failed in giving even temporery re 
matter what the matter may come ir , Radway’s Ready Relief w 1] 
ely relieve the system from tts cruel pangs, and speedily restore 
invalid t ealtt 
Bowel Complaints, na, Cholera Morbus, or Pain- 
| Discharges from the Bowels, are « ped in fifteen or twenty 
ites by Radway’ “f, No congestion « mmation , 
weakness or lasait e, will f the nae of t 
RADWAY'S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. rt ,* pure 
D radically, kly and effectua et v 
sand ts herein mentioned 
the n in health, the most w 





er yet taken a single dor 
wing remedy, some benefit: Chron 

Scrofula, Cancerous Affectiona, Syphilitic Complaints, 
he Lungs, Tic Doloreux, White Swellings, Tumors, U) » 
Hip Diseases, Female Complaints, Dyspepsia, Gout, 
umption, Liver Complaint. 

rs are the most le and reliable Pille in use, and 
stiveness, Indigestion, Inflamma 
Liver Complaint, Diseases the 
b Difficulties, and all Female Com- 

















RADWAY & C©O., 162 Fulton street, New York. 


err tRE are plenty of young gentlemen as well 


lenty of old ones, whose beards are turning gray, which 













gives th rmer a great deal of uneasiness, and expeses the age of 
the latter, » avold these little perplexities we advive such ef 
readers to Wood s Hair Restorative, which will, in + 
course of a few hange the hair to its natural color. - 
not dye the h most of the hair restoratives, but a 
a gradual change of co from the roete of the hair to the iD 








now as it would be to 
We 


very True, 
sapuetins 00 this remedy, amd 
It never fails, —®. 
, and by 





ur hair to be so t sndsilky? Mothers, shall 


! en have good bead of hair? Use Bogle’s cele 
rated Hyperion Fluid. Sho He color be 

Bogle’s | tric Hair Dye will magically change it to a black 

or brown of tl most natural description For the com 

plexior of Cytherea is unrivalled. These 

t t best in the world. Sold by the 

0 Boston, and Agents throughout the 

alt w 


S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be delivered punctually every 


week in New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh or Jersey 
City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same 
Leave your address at our office, 13 Frankfort street, a few 


NT AINE’S Ch KAM oF WILD FLOWERS. 


erticde will render the 


eeable softness, delicacy 


yi KINNE’S HAIR RESTORATIVE.—All 


those Ladies and Gentlemen who dislike to be bald, or have 
their hair fall out, or to have gray hairs, or are opposed to having 
1 uff on their heads, will provide themselves with Kiwwe’s Hats 
n EATORATIVE and use it strictly as directed, and will surely cet 
suew crow f hair where it bas fal en, and, if fall » will stop 


KINNE $ SHAMPOO! NG PLI ID accompanies and al ways precedes 
the apy ation Hair Restorative to the head; will remove oli and 
‘ ate fabrics of Silk, 


J MATISM The only reliable remedy for these terrib! 
as w as Paley, Fever and Ague, Heart Disease, Liver 
and al arising frem an impure etate of the 


Axper’s Ligt 
element ef Ged Liver Ol), teken and dissolved in pure water, Those 











nt 8 tollette 
al i nsive secre 
t in soft, clear and 
I 
will remove all 
¢ a t a 
mimediately ¢ ° 
t » ar yahnee f 
. « i s of » person 
w asleep, w ve tl away re King W Salt Kheum 
and all the Skin Eruptions children, as well as adults. Price 
KINNE’S TAN AND PRECKLI LOTION will remove Tan ar 
Pre ws m the Face, a thos ark tied patches and t 
t Mw 8} os thataive the Face thet s appearan ten #¢ 
and when used with the Tetter Lot prompt \ st 
ne, will give a pearly a plex 1 and velvet i 
ke feel, and the soft, warm e-like look thinhealth PF 
60 «« 7 
rhe Proprietor will warrant the sults here promise ia 
thee ticles, when he sa Ls a thea at e 
t I « ba f I priet at N Bow 
et r,! K, at wil ‘ ‘ all, anda a . 
I ‘ the tra 
rer OT , , , 
M*s TIC HALL SEMINARY, for Young La- 
dies, In addition, Salt Water Bathing Horseback Riding 
ry Catalogtie may be had of the Principal, Box, Boston, Mars. 94-96 
ry 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—This purel ly vege- 
n table REMEDY quickly purifies the blood aud is of 
the body from all umbealthy secretions, and may be taken at all 
times with perfect safety, aa it contair I ful dras i t 
debiiitate the system, mineral poison to ru the s t 
Prepared and sold by A, B. & D. SANDS, 1 Fulton t N 
York 
.LER Al US.—Those o want erfect 
ur , ae Me eui 
ae Ww 





rok’ WASHING INFANTS and CHILDREN 
u REAM <« 






Venus, the thin-skinned, at her abode, 
give beauty its fulness and scope, 
She, sure, must have given to Dr. Gouraad 


e secret of mak! her 
R. GOURAUD'S ITALIAN MEDICATED 


SOAP is the most glorious compound ever invented for the 


positive cure of tan, pimples, freckles, redness, eruptions, musquite 
bites 
for shaving ever invevted. This is not the logic of the scbools, bat 
absolute facts, proved from the number of years this delicious soap 
has been before the people, and the milliots of cakes scattered 
throughout the world. Gouraud's Poudre Subtile hproota hair from 
low foreheads or any part of the body; warranted. Liquid rouge, 
Hiy white, oriental cream hair dye and restorative, at the old depot, 
67 Walker street, near Broa’ way ; Mrs. Hayes, Brooklyn ; Callender, 
Philadelphi 
Post, Rochester ; and druggists generally. 


nd all disfigurements, It is moreover the very best compound 








tes, Boston ; Carleton, Lowell ; Green, Worcester 





R. KINNE’S MAGNETO ELECTRIC 
MACHINES—FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES.—DR. KINNE has 


arrived at the only proper mode of constructing these valuable ma 
chines for medical use, to obtain a certain and desirable effect 
( Toute AND ANODT#EE) 
applying them to the cure ef di 
rom their dally use in a large 8 
in all forms of Scrofulous Diseases, Rheumatic and Nervous Com- 


well as the proper manner in detail, of 
ie, to obtain the desired result, 
aL Practica of thirteen years, 








nta. 


These MACnINEs are now offered to the profession, and the public 
needing them, with his Book of full directions for their application 
in detail, in all cases, in which they have been found better than any 
other means, as « Principal Remedy, or an Assistant to other 
Remedies in treatment of the various dise 
been applied. These Machines, with a Book of Directions, wil! b- 
id, warranted perfect, for $10. The Book alone for 26 cente—imay 





ses in which they bav« 


rdered by post, and pald for with stamps. 


N. B.—It is proper here to state in this comnection, that Di. 
KINNE’S MACHINE is the only o 
a full knowledge (from Lowe mar 
essential in the machine to its a in use ; and bis Beok of Di 
rections is the only one « 
experience in that parti 





ranged end constructed, from 
mmxon in practice) of what ! 


r published by a Physician of matared 
ular department ; and it is by this aid of th: 
»k that makes the Machine availably useful to Physician or oom- 








man itizen 

DR, KINNE would here state that he continues his business in 
his department of Special practice in the treatment of all the 
DEFoRsMITine of the Person and Limbs, 

All formas of Serofulous Diseases, Neevovs and Rakumatic Com 
plainte—will cure Heawia in all recent and curable cases ; wil! in 
troduee Artificial palates to restere the voloe in cases of Cle t Palate. 
Comtracted Muscles treated, and stiff, but not anchylesea Joints, 
rendered useful, 

Will apply Medical Magnetism for those that need it—for Physi 
clans and their pationts, at his offiee or at their residence. Office 
No. 16 Bond street New York. 91-105 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Late 
TIBPANT, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, Bronzes 
ks, Kich | elain Articles of Art and Luxury. 


Ne, 66% Baoapway, New Youa. 
Boras iw Panu, TIFFARY, REED & O00. 


‘ONSUMPTION, SCROFULA and RHEU- 





pixk, or Pore lonixa Wares. It ts the curative 








» have been drugged by quacks, aud have ewallowed nestrume 

f all kinds without avail, will be glad te hear that the Pure ledine 

Wat ves permanentiy ail whe take it sold at $1 a bettie by 
lers & Fosdick, 3 Second avenue and 662 Broadway; C. H. Bin 


: 


304 Mrosaway; all, Ruckel & Co., 218 
Drugs . 


. 
snd Barnes & Park, 
nwi street; and al 





Cues CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 


J TOR.—GOULD'S PATENT This carrie ye is superior te every 






sing of the k i now in enfety, enec, com rt and 
eleg . There is no a 
Ss, as they have don 
.* at them 
always the children before you 
the an be safely trusted t 
@ there are big irb-s * 
over with equal ease and safety, They are so built that U 
esibly turn eve at ed in the nursery, ae well as in * 
sieets or parks. They are recommended by al) physicians as bein 
nducive to children's bealth and rafort Ladies giving th 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant and pleas 
ng recreation, as they do in London and Pa 


J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are #0 le 
ts and Proprietors for the United States, 000 


JAMES TUCKER, 


ImrorTEes awp Dealer is 





RICH! FLOWERS 
FEATHERS axp 
RINDONS, 
BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS, COTFPFURES In ebanda , at 


61-93 6. Broapway. 


JHALON’ 8S PAPI HIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 


PEAUTIFIE A * se the & 
F : Chapped Ha j Lipe, Ta 
t a, 1 ‘ L s, 4 A ou ale 
. ‘ ‘ ve it e art 
“ P “ 
: 
\ sal ' cD 
an x. ¥ 
. “ ' States Ot 


€>HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
i Na ‘ . ew lu ne ue ‘ 


M LUN Li oadwa 


ates 008 


ever 


pas” N’S CHEMICAL HAIR IN VIG ORA 
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Dogberry [Inspector H——t ONE 
WORSHIP. 


The Monarch of the Monthlices! 








THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


with which is incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION, 


HE brilliant success that has attended the first 
number of Frank Lusiize’s New Famity 
MaGamne has far exceeded every calculation we had made, 
and the large edition which we issued was completely ex 
hausted at an carly day. We are now engaged night and 


constantly-increasing orders for it, 
This pleasing result of our labors has prompted the 





wort > 
WORD, SIR; 


OUR 


WATCH, 


HAVE INDEED 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


IN 


SHAKESPERIAN READINGS 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. acr 3, 


COMPREHENDED 


NEW YORK. 









SCENE V. 


CEKTAIN ASPICIOUS PER°ONS, AND WE WOULD 


NAVE 





THEM THIS MORNING EXAMINED BEFORE YOUR 





Mucu avo anour Norutnc.—The police, under | bited by many were sufficient to move the stout- 


command of 


Inspector Hartt, lately made a 
descent upon a disorderly house in Eleventh | 


street, near First avenue, and arrested some twenty 


of the inmates. 


The frequenters of the place, as 


well as the proprietor and girls belonging to the 


house, were all conveyed to the station house 
and there locked up for the remainder of the 


night. 


Captain Hartt, in his report to the Super- 


intendent of Police, thus describes the scene that 
occured upon his making the descent: 


“ The scene that presented itself upon entering 


the house almost beggared description. 
| were seen girls scarcely out of their teens, and 


y in reprinting it, so that we can supply the large and | . : . - 
cay ui K PRY . | men whose heads are beginning to whiten with 


There 


| the frosts of time, imploring to be saved from 


|; €xposure 


Proprietor to further exertions, to secure and deserve a | 


still greater degree of public patronage and approbation. 
In pursuance of that end, he has determined that the 
second nimber of Frank Lesux’s New Fairy MaGazine 
shall be a publication which, for variety and excellence 
of its Literary Matter, for its superb and numerous Illus 
trations, for its exqrisitely designed and colored Fashion 
Plates, will far surpass every periodical of its class in the 
world. 

FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE contains 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWO PAGES. In form it is Imperial Oc- 
tavo. It is printed on the Finest Paper, and contains 
numberless Uriginal Drawings, designed and engraved by 
eur best Artists. 

To the Subscribers of the Gazerre or Fasmion the Pro- 





rietor would say, that there will be no curtailment of the | 


epartment devoted to the Ladies. The Gazette of Fashion, 
Ithough incorporated with Leslie’s New Family Magazine, 
‘ill be as ample in all its departments as usual. The 
superb Colored Fashion I'late to be given in each number 
will be produced with greater cost and care. The various 
cuts, illustrative of the Newest Designs and Fashions iu 


Millivery, kLanbroidery, aud Needlework, will be 
and beautifully executed. 


to Buy, and W ere to Buy it,’’ with all the news and gossip 


carelully 


lue leading article of ** Wiuat 


of the iashionable world, will be continues, k ther witi 


an immense amount of Lalormalion Upul every BULJECL ¢ 
use or interest to lidies 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


PARTICULAR NOTICE 


In addition to all they have had belore, our su yer 
to the Gazette of Fashion will receive in Frayx Li 
New Famiry Macaswnes, Bighty additional Pagesg! 
cho:cest Literary Matter wprising Incidents « * 


Novels, Tales, Poems and Anecdotes, together with a beau 


titul Colored Engraving counected with the Travels or ia 
aud over Sixty chowe and splendid I ilusirations, execu 
ia the highest style of art. 


ln comprebensiveness of design, in the immense remount 


of literary matter, in the vast number of first-ciass |llus 


trations it contains, in its general beauty of paper and 


printing, and in its undoubted usefulness, the /tuprietor 


conlidently believes that Frank Lewis's New Famivy 


MAGAZINE 


and the most beautiful Magazine in the world. 


price Twenty-five Cents, is the best, the cheapes 
Subecribers receive the second number of 
this besutiiul Month ould 


News acent, to prevent dis, ppointment 


wishing to 


order it at once of the 





y. « 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comnar 

NATION CuSHIONS.—PATENTED } EBRUARY 

19, 1°50.—T hese Tables combine the 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance « cn. an 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the > ciengific 
player. All ordérs to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 186 and 785 Broadway, New York. 


nicest ma a“ + 


85-97 


for their 


families’ 


sake—a sad and 


melancholy commentary upon the morals of our 


( ity. 


SCENE 


AT W 





The anguish and confusion of face exhi- 


| est heart, and formed an impressive lesson of the 


truth of the saying, ‘ the way of th: 
is hard.’ ” j : 
Beautirut Iqnorance.—A gentleman was 
once riding in Scotland by a bleaching ground, 
where a poor woman was at work watering her 
webs of linen cloth. He asked her where she 
went to church, what she had heard on the pre- 
ceding day, and how much she remembered. 
She could not even tell the text of the last ser- 
;mon. ‘* And what good does the preaching do 
you,” said he, “if you forget it all?’ “ Ah, 
sir,” replied the poor woman, “ if you will look 
at this web on the grass, you will see that as 
fast as ever I put the water on it, the sun dries 
ita)l up; and yet, J see ii gets whiter and whiter.” 
One person having asked another if he be- 
lieved in the appearance of spirits. ‘‘ No,’’ 
was the reply ‘but I believe in their disap- 
rance, for I’ve missed a bottle of gin since 
last night.’’ 


ar 


~~ 











K'S THEATRE. 





MLNAGER STRUTT ATTEMPTING TO 


‘‘PIAMMINA’’ IS A MORAL PLAY. 


PFRSUADE HIS PATRONS TH 


transgTessor 


SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
T YON’S KATHAIRON 
4 Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 


hair ever made 


2 It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 


3d. It is the n to use 

4th. It is the clear nd most carefully prepared. 

5th. It e most hig perfumed 

6th. It is the only ar » that never fails to give entire 


acti#u 

rh KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottl and universal popu- 
larity Sold by all ilera, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 


63 Liberty st., New York. 


immense sale of e 


N EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
4 


New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 


ments should « ANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY 
MAGAZINE, ANDGAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority y will thus escape the mortification 
of finding, when too e, that t have purchased old 
styles. Can be had at all Bookstores. 


THEELER AND WILSOD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all inanufacturing purposes. Ma 


| chines in practical operation and for sale at the Depot 


345 Broadway 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Instit: for the best Sewing Machines. 


HAIR, at Barker's great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sol fice for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair lye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
punctuality and in a satisfactory manner, Please cut this 

00 


V IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 


out. 
VHE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
| the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 


receipt of 50 cent 


preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
, OF postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BANKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 


*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that cap be used for the Face at 
this season « e year. It effectually removes all traces 
ot bloteh freck tan, & and may be applied with 
with equal } yy gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
resuits apd r pains vol slaving 


A, BROOKS.—Lapres’ FasnionaBLe 


i 
e Boor Sroxs, 575 Broadway and 160 Fulton 
treet, New York 

k. A. B. begs to call the attention of the Ladies to his 
elegant stor sted exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Hovel, where they can find the most extensive assortment 

Boots and Shoes, Gaiters, & im the city Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, M Youth’s, Boys, and Infant’s Loo 
Shoes, Ga rs pers, Ties, Buskins, &c., of every style 
and materia!, made by the best workiaen, and unsurpass¢ | 
in quality and finish All articles solid at this emporiun 
combine durabil , beauty of shape, and fineness of work 
alshlip in nH Chulweu iegree 

EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
575 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 


VINGER’S SEWi1NG MACHINE.—The great 


kK) popularity of these machines may readily be 


undeTfstood When e . mh toatl any good lemma 
operator can earn wit ne them 
DD ‘ms A YEA! 
To every ta ary lressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, o1 f tl achines would b 


Vvaiua bie 


I. ¥ INGER & ¢ s Gazetie, a beautiful illustra 
paper, is just pul ‘ expliins all; ab ae 
ewing t iliw be D grat »alliwi ‘ 

r it by pe y 

000 I i NG ecu. 458 1 wiwa New Yo 


, n Un 
’ n 
w.@ York 
*,* This celebrate paration ia tl ! t delight! 
und refreshing application that car used for the Face 
at tl anon of td ‘ it effectually removes all traces 
of biotc! reckles, tan, &c., an sy be applied with 


equal pleasure by gen vn to allay the disagreeable 


results aud smarting pains of shaving 





